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A evusTy and tempestuous evening was closing a 
day of fog and mist, towards the end of September, in 
the year 1665. The dark smoke-blackeped fronts of 
the houses of Fleet-street looked still more sombre 
amidst the atmosphere of watery vapor which seemed 
te spread itself like a veil over every object, while 
the projecting otories of the buildings jutting forwards 
on beth sides, according to the preposterous archi- 
teeture of the day, gave a still greater gloom to the 
appearance of the scene. The autumn wind howled 
and whistled among the lofty gables, and towering 
chimneys of the houses, like the wailing of a melan- 
choly spirit; and the sign-boards with whieh every 
door was decorated, swung and creaked discordantly 
im the blast. Owing to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, the Flete-Way was almost deserted, although a 
few passengers still paced the great avenue of the 
metropolis. The exquisite of the seventeenth century 
might have been seen muffling his embroidered dou 
blet with his velvet cloak, and muttering curses as he 
swode, on the driving sleet beating against his face in 
despite of the plumed Spanish hat that defended his 
head 


There, too, pacing along with demurer step, but no 
less unsatisfied cast of countenance, walked the sober 
Puritan: his steeple-crowned beaver and sad-colored 
cloak, contrasting strongly with the gay-habiliments of 
the young cavalier, who, as he glanced at the bespat- 
tered state of his perfumed and red-heeled boots, oc- 
casionally gave vent to his chagrin in a loud and 
“ mouth-filling oath,” that made the round: head quicken 
his steps, while he turned up his eyes in horror at the 
wofane sound. 

Then came rumbling along, in all its ponderous 
pomp of carved-work and gilding, the unwieldy coach 
of the period, shaking the crazy-wooden fabrics of the 
Flete-Way, from base to parapet, as it rattled over the 
pavement, and filling the heart of the humble citizen's 
daughter with envy as she endeavored, through the 
lattiee of her tiring-room, to obtain a glimpse of the 
tuled dame whose happiness it was to possess such a 
Yebiele, while the puritan pulled his broad- brimmed 
hat over his eyes as he scowled at the vanities dis 
Played im the rich trappings of the four long-tailed 
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who, with newly lit flambeaur, preceded the course 
of the machine. 

As the darkness thickened, the battling of the ele- 
ments increased, and the rain, which now began to 
descend in torrents, was whirled about in eddying 
cireles by the furious and bellowing wind. Just as 
one of these sudden gusts was raging down the street, 
sweeping along with the force and fury of a whirl- 
wind, and threatening dissolution to the time-worn 
buildings, already tottering on their foundations, an 
elderly man, whose demeanor and attire betokened 
him to be of the better class of citizens, afler vainly 
aitempting to stem the violence of the storm, turned 
aside into a narrow recess, or archway, which affurd- 
ed a shelter from the tempest. The flickering flame 
of the lantern, affixed over the entrance of the pas- 
sage, threw its imperfect light on the figure of a man 
about sixty or sixty-five years of age; his tall spare 
form, slightly bent with his weight of years, was 
clothed in a doublet and hose of black Flemish cloth, 
and hanging from his shoulders, was a cloak of the 
same color and material, from which the rain dropped 
fast and heavy, while the other portions of his dress 
showed manifest signs of having suffered severely by 
the weather. Having stood for some time beneath 
the archway, the old man again attempted to pursue 
his way, but the storm still continuing to rage with 
unremitting violence, he turned back with a gesture 
of impatience. At that moment another figure dark- 
ened the entrance of the archway: it was a female, 
but whether old or young, comely, or ill-favored, was 
not to be discovered, as she wore her muffler, er 
walking-cloak, so disposed around her person, that her 
features and the greater part of her figure were con- 
cealed from view. 

She siood still for an instant, but when she caught 
sight of the citizen, passed hastily on. A minute, 
however, had scarcely elapsed when she returned, 
seemed about to enter, hesitaied for a considerable 
time, but, at length, rushed suddenly up the gateway 
to where the citizen stood, and clasping her hands, 
murmured forth some words, the tenor of which was 
inaudible to the old man’s ear. 

“What wouldst thou have with me!” he said, 
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sobbed deeply for an instant befure she replied—* I— 
I—would entreat your charity,” she said, in a timid 
tone. The citizen eyed her for a moment, with a 
suspicious glance, and then drawing back still farther, 
said in a stern voice—* thou art losing thy time, mis- 
tress; I am too wary to be deceived by the tale of a 
beggar, however well it may be told: pass on, there 
are younger and comelier gallants who will perchance 
listen to it more readily.” The woman's head sank 
upon her bosom, and she fell back a step or two, while 
the old man as if to be released from her importuni- 
ties, drew his mantle closer and moved towards the 
street; but the female springing forwards, took hold 
of his cloak. 

“Oh, sir!” she exclaimed earnestly, but firmly, 
“you wrong me, it is not for myself that I would 
plead, I am not used to ask alms, and I may do it 
rudely, but do not disbelieve me. My children, my 
husband, are perishing for want of food.” The citi- 
zen, struck with the energy of her appeal, suffered 
himself to be detained. 

“ Where is thy husband, woman?” he asked, “ and 
why does he suffer his wife to be abroad, on such a 
night as this? methivks, if he wanted bread for his 
ehildren—” 

“ He is on the bed of sickness,” interrnpted the fe- 
male hastily: “he knows not, that I have gone on 
this errand; had he done so, he would have dragged 
his fevered limbs from his pallet and braved this storm 
sooner than let me pass the threshold.” There was 
something about the manner and appearance of the 
woman that rendered it impossible to believe her an 
impostor, or one to whom the language of beggary 
was common. ‘The first bore the wild earnestness of 
truth, the other a certain stamp, that showed the hum 
ble garb she wore was not one she had been aceus- 
tomed to. 

“ I believe thee, | believe thee!” replied the old 
man, something moved by what she said. “This 
trade is new to thee,—here is that which may put 
thee in a way to quit it fora time!” placing a piece 
of money in her hand: “ nay, no thanks:” he endea- 
vored to pass, but the glare of the lantern flashing full 
upon his features as he moved forward, the female, 
rushing to him, threw herself on his breast, and cast 
her arms about his neck. 

“ How now, mistress !” exclaimed the citizen, as he 
strove to disengage himself from the convulsive clasp 
of the mendicant; “ what means this? Ha! God 
of heaven! who are ye ?”—In his efforts to free him- 
self from the embrace of the femele, the muffler or 
wimple was partially displaced from her face, and the 
old man no sooner caught a glimpse of her counte- 
nance, than tearing away the mantle from her head, 
he bore her in front of the lantern; its light glanced 
on the pallid features of a young and beautiful wo 
man, whose dark hair, wet with the storm, hung in 
wild, tangled masses arownd her neck and sloulders 
This sight no sooner met the eye of the citizen, than 
he turned deadly pale, and staggering back, he suf 

fered the almost insensible form of the female to sli; 
through his arms, so that she sank upon the pavement 
.et-his feet. 





“ Do not cling to me, Marian,” he said, in hoarse 
low accents, as the young woman recovering from 
her trance, wound her arms around him. “ Do not 
cling to me; the curse I have called down upon thee 
is fulfilled, the punishment due to thy disobedience 
hath fallen on thee.” 

“Oh, speak not thus,” gasped the kneeling female ; 
“oh, father! look not so sternly on your Marian, she 
once was dear to thee.” 

“Dear to me!” repeated the old man, with bitter 
emphasis; “ true, she was dear to me when she was 
good and virtuous, obeying her father in all things, 
striving to please, not to thwart him in the dearest 
wishes of his heart.” 

“it is true,” replied Marian, her speech nearly 
choaked with grief, “ most true, I have been guilty, 
but I have suffered days and nights of sleepless an- 
guish for that one act of disobedience. Oh, let this 
atone for my transgression! Let this expiate my fault ; 
say, father, say that you forgive your child.” 

“ Marian,”, answered her parent, sternly, “I have 
called down my bitterest curse upon your head.” 

“But you will revoke it,” exclaimed Marian, ea- 
gerly interrupting him ; “for your curse, God knows, 
hath been fulfilled, if misery, deep, bitter misery, was 
the object of your malediction. Look in my face, fa- 
ther, does it not bear witness to my words: if I have 
sinned, I have suffered. Oh, you know not what [ 
have suffered, or | should not plead in vain.” She 
gazed earnestly in her father's face while she spoke, 
as if watching for some change in his stern counte- 
nance that might indicate a feeling of compassion for 
her situation. The old man did not epeak, but there 
was a slight quiver on his lip, and the gathering 
moisture in his eye, showed that he was not totally 
callous to the voice of nature. He looked intently 
for a few moments on the care-worn features of his 
child, and then raised her to her feet. 

* Marian,” he said, “you have caused me much 
unhappiness, but | cannot turn a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings of my child.” 

“ Blessings, blessings on you, dear, dear, father, for 
those kind words,” exclaimed his daughier, again en- 
deavoring to clasp her arms about his neck. 

“Hold!” rejoined the old man, retreating a few 
paces, “before I pronounce your forgiveness, you 
must promise to comply with one condition.” 

“ Name it, name il,” responded Marian, “ what is 
there that I will not gladly comply with, to ubtain the 
return of your affection ?” 

The vid man paused, then bent forward, and, as if 
half ashamed, or unwilling to utier his request, whis- 
pered some words in her ear. The effect was start- 
ling ; she staggered back, and reeled against the wall 
of ‘the passage. Her countenance was pale before, 
bat it now luoked-ghasily ; her large dark eyes were 
‘ixed on the face of her fuiher with an expression of 
surprise and despair; her lips moved, but they emi'ted 
nv sound. There was a pause of some seconds, and 
‘he howling fury of the storm seemed to break witha 
wore cheerless effect apon the ear. At length Marian 
~poke, though her words were rendered almost inarti- 
culate by agitation. 
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“Oh, father!’ she cried, “do not ask me that,— 
any thing but that,—for the love of Him who died 
for us all—for the sake of my sainted mother have 
mercy on one whose heart is nearly broken. Do not 
ask me, guilty as I am, to add to my faulis by desert. 
ing him who, however he may have failed in his duty 
to you, has been ever, ever kind and good to me.” 
The wretched woman sank upon her knees as she 
spoke, and buried her face in the folds of her father’s 
cloak. 

“I had thought, Marian,” replied the old man 
coldly and sternly, “I had thought that experience 
had taught you how severe a punishment falls upon 
those who disobey their parents; yet now, when | 
offer to take you back again to my roof”— 

“ But the price, father, the fearful price you would 
have me pay,” interrupted Marian. 

“I would have you leave a villain,” returned the 
citizen. 

“ Father, he is not a villain,” replied Marian, “ you 
wrong him—indeed you do! there is not a kinder 
heart ia all broad England, than Maurice Siaoley: 
you know him not or you would think as I do.” 

“ Know him not!” repeated her father. “1 know 
him to be one who has repaid my fostering care with 
the blackest ingratitude —who has"—he stopped, and 
then resumed in a calmer tone, “ Marian, you have 
heard my offer; it now remains with yourself to 
choose between beggary and your father’s arms. 
Consent to leave one who is altogether unworthy o! 
you; swear that you will never see him more, and | 
promise to receive you back to my home ;—refuse— 
and 1 abandon you for ever.” 

Marian rose, and dashing away the blinding tears 
which were gathering in her eyes, said in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “He is ill, father ~sick— 
sorely sick—would ye have me desert my husband, 
when perhaps he is lying on his death-bed? when—”" 
she paused; for her father’s look chilled her heart, 
and her throat seemed to swell as she saw him calmly 
fold his cloak around him and move towards the 
street. He reached it; and then turning, fixed his 
cold, pitiless gray eye upon the figure of his daugh- 
ter, who remained standing in mute despair where he 
had lefi her. 

“ Choose,” he said. 

The sound of his voice seemed to break the spell. 
She sprang forward, and grasped the cluak convul- 
sively with both her hands. “ Father, be merciful,” 
she murmured, as he endeavored to break from her 
hold, “I will obey you in all things, but do not a-k 
me to—oh, mercy, mercy !""—the cloak was torn from 
her clasp,—the wretched Marian thrown with vio 
lence to the pavement, and her fair forehead striking 
against it, she remaiued senseless on the cold damp 
stones, while he, to whom she had pleaded in vain, 
parsued his way through a tempest as ruthless as 
himself. 

> > * = * * 

In order that the reader may clearly understand 
the foregoing incidents, it will be requisite to retro 
grade slightly in the narrative. 

Among the wealthy fraternity of goldsmiths in the 





city of London, none were more respected than Ste- 
phen Glanville. Possessed of great wealih, partly 
arising from the profits of his occupation, and partly 
consisting of some considerable property left him by 
his father, he found himself soon able to retire from 
the cares and fatigues of his business. He accordingly 
lefi the metropolis and took up his abode in one of 
the western counties of England. The riches of the 
citizen had purchased for his habitation the mansion 
and estate of a scion of nobility, who, after squander- 
ing his patrimony at the tennis-conrts and gaming 
tables of the profligate Charles, suddenly found him- 
self a ruined man, with the reputation among the 
bloods of the age of being a good fellow; and having 
possession of the finest sets of hawks and horses in the 
kingdom. 

It was at this juncture the citizen Glanville offered 
to become the purchaser of the nobleman’s domains, 
whose desperate circumstances rendered the tender of 
the gold»mith's broad pieces any thing but unaccepta- 
ble to him. The bargain was therefore speedily 
clused, and, on the payment of a considerable sum, 
Stephen Glanville became the possessor of one of the 
finest estates in England. Thither it was the wealthy 
citizen retired, taking with him his wife and daugh- 
ter,—the former having been wedded to him about 
three years, and the latter, an infant, whuse age did 
not exceed six or seven months. These, with the ad- 
dition of a boy, a distant relation of Glanville, consti- 
tuted the whole of the citizen's family. The young 
Maurice Stanley was an orphan, whose parents dying 
in needy circumstances, lefi their child pennyless and 
friendless to the compassion of a cold and heartless 
world. The wealthy guldsmith, however, did not 
long leave bim in this situation, and Maurice Stanley 
was soun received intu the dwelling of Siephen Glan- 
ville, where, although he did not meet with the warm 
affection of a parent, he was treated with the greatest 
propriety and care. 

Years rolled on, and the girlhood of the young 
Marian was fast merging into womanly beauty, when 
her fond mo her was torn from the arms of her ch:ld 
by a sudden and virulent iliness, and hurried to a pre- 
mature grave. Thus, at the age of seventeen, Marian 
found herself bereaved of the fostering care of one to 
whom she had been taught to look fur aid and coun- 
sel, in the slightest action of her life. Her grief was 
long and bitter; but time, the assuager of all woes, 
began to sofien the poignant recollection of her loss, 
and she now turned fur consolation to her remaining 
parent. Marian loved her father tenderly ; burt it was 
a love mingled with awe, which sometimes ap- 
proached even to fear. Yet he was a kind and in- 
dulgent father, sparing neither exertion nor expense 
to gratify her most trivial wish j—still she feared 
him. A man of strict probity and honor himselt, he 
looked with an unpitying and unrelenting eye upon 
the faults of others. Did some starving wretch break 
the preserves of his park, and take from theuce a 
vheasant or a deer, the cflence was stire to meet with 
the greatest severity from the stern citizen ; and when 
once a sentence passed his lips, all prayers and en- 
treaties to induce him tv alter his resolution were 
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unavailing,—even the supplications of his much-loved 
Marian, in such cases, always failed in their effect. 
Thus, the severity of disposition he displayed towards 
others made him feared by his daughter; and, al- 
though she seldom heard his voice addressed towards 
her in anger, his sternness of character filled her 
young heart with a secret awe incompatible with the 
feeling of filial love. 

Meanwhile, the beauty of Marian Glanville in. 
creased with each succeeding day, and many were 
the suitors who paid visits to the old goldsmith, to 
intercede with him for the honor of her fair hand. 
All of these were, however, rejected ;—some because 
they suited not the maiden’s fancy, and some because 
they failed to meet with the approval of her father. 
At length, after the lapse of nearly nineteen years, 
the nobleman, to whom the estate of Stephen Glan- 
ville originally belonged, attracted by the fame of the 
ex-devant goldsmith’s daughter, again visited the halls 
of his ancestors ; and, on the fourth day of his arrival, 
made a formal offer of alliance to the wealthy citizen. 
At this period, intermarriages between the patrician 
and plebeian classes of society were much more rare 
than in the present century; the news, therefore, of 
this proposal caused a great sensation among the gos- 
sips of the county. Most of the suitors, who had al- 
yeady paid their homage to the fair Marian, were 
men of passing wealth and station; but none as yet, 
boasting the possession of a title, had condescended 
to enter the lists. It is true that there were some of 
the wives of the neighboring squires who hinted and 
whispered, that the honor paid by the patrician to 
Miss Glanville was owing more to the rich dowry he 
expected with her, than the desire of possessing the 
fair plebeian as a bride. With this, however, we 
have nothing to do ;—certain it was, that years had 
not improved the nobleman’s wisdom ; for he had lost 
his last purse at the royal ombre table, though he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that he had the 
honor of losing his gold to the two most distinguished 
men of the age, namely, Sir Charles Sedley, and the 
Earl of Rochester. Dazzled by the thought of his 
daughter wearing a coronet, Master Glanville eagerly 
accepted the proffered hand of the nobleman for his 
child, without consulting her on the subject, or con- 
sidering the profligate character of his intended son- 
in-law. This, perhaps, may appear rather inconsistent 
with the description given of his principles; but, as 
it has been before remarked, an alliance with the 
blood of aristocracy presented such a splendid and 
unlooked-for honor, that the ambitious citizen (for he 
‘was ambitious in the extreme) shut his ears against 
the world’s report, and believed that to be slander, 
which for once approached very closely to the truth. 
It was, therefore, with anger and surprise, that Glan- 
ville saw his hitherto mild and submissive child re- 
ceive the intimation of the intended honor with un- 
concealed sorrow. In vain did the goldsmith use 
menace and entreaty by turns, until, wearied out by 
Fepeated denials, he peremptorily commanded her to 
Teceive the nobleman as her future husband. 

“ Now, God help me!” murmured Marian, as her 
father lefi her; “for on earth there is no suceour. 





What shall I do? I cannot love this lord ;—nay, I 
hate—I loathe him; nor dare I tell my father why.” 

A rustle of the tapestry behind her caused her to 
look round, and she beheld the figure of Maurice 
Stanley, in all the vigor of manly beauty, standing by 
her side. 

“Oh, Maurice! save me, save me!” she cried, as 
she tottered and sank upon a seat. 

“ Marian, dear Marian!” exclaimed Stanley, bend- 
ing wildly over her ;—there was no reply, and the 
hand he held within his own was cold and clammy. 
She had fainted. 

It was a few days after the injunction of Master 
Glanville, that the citizen was seated at his breakfast. 
table, impatiently awaiting the appearance of his 
daughter to fill her accustomed seat. The meal of 
the goldsmith had been delayed for a considerable 
time,—an hour passed, still no Marian appeared, and 
a domestic was at length despatched to inquire into 
the cause of her protracted absence ; who returned 
with the answer, that upon knocking at her chamber 
door, ne reply was made te the summons. The alarm 
of the parent was now excited, and Glanville pro- 
ceeded with trembling steps to his daughter's apart- 
ment. His call was also unattended to. His heart 
sickened with a feeling of undefinable anguish, and 
bursting open the door, he entered the room: it was 
empty. He rushed to the bed; it had not been slept 
in, and the distracted father, agonized with the 
thought of some unknown evil having befallen his 
child, staggered against the wainscot, and was obliged 
to grasp the tapestry for support, With a strong ef- 
fort he recovered himself, and when able to speak, 
his first words were, “Send Maurice Stanley to me 
instantly.” The servant, despatched by the agitated 
parent, soon returned with the tidings that Master 
Stanley was not in his chamber. The citizen started: 
“Seek him, then, in the park, in the garden ;—he 
must be found.” To both of these portions of his es- 
tate, messengers were sent, who shortly returned with 
the same ill success. The old man’s. cheek grew pale, 
and striking his clenched hand against his forehead, 
he was upon the point of rushing from the room, when 
a servant presented him with a small billet, which he 
had found on the toilette of his mistress. 

Glanville seized it eagerly, hastily perused it, and, 
with a groan of anguish, dropped senseless on the 
floor. 

What the exact contents of that letter were, Ste- 
phen Glanville never revealed; but he became sterner 
and sterner in his disposition, exacting a slavish sub- 
mission from his household, and shunning the sociely 
of all his former acquaintance. Letter after letter was 
sent to his residence, the superscriptions of which the 
servants recognized as the hand-writing of their young 
mistress. ‘These, however, were always returned to 
the messenger with their seals unbroken, until they 
entirely ceased, and the name of Marian Glanville 
was never mentioned in her father’s house, but in @ 
whisper. Five years flew by since the morning of 
her flight, and no tidings had beep ever heard of the 
goldsmith’s daughter, until some urgent business, re- 
quiring the presence of Stephen Glanville in London 
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accidentally threw the father and the child together, 
after so long a separation. 

The wretched Marian lay senseless for a considera- 
ble time upon the pavement, the tempest still raging 
above her unconscious head. But misery had not yet 
done with*her. She revived,—revived to a full and 
horrid sense of her situation; her last hope, her last 
lingering hope, which she had clung to through years 
of poverty and anguish, was now crushed for ever. 
She had seen her father, had spoken with him, pleaded 
to him, and was rejected. Dark, deep despair now 
gathered round her heart, and for some minutes she 
remained mute and motionless, leaning against the 
wall of the passage. Suddenly a long and vivid flash 
of lightning shot across the murky sky, and its lurid 
glare, quivering brightly on the pavement of the re- 
cess, glittered on some shining substance lying near 
her feet. She started, and raised it eagerly from the 
stones. It was a gold Carolus, being the piece of 
money which her father had placed in her hand be- 
fore he had recognised her, and which, during her 
emotion, she had dropped. In an instant all was for- 
gotten; the thought of her famishing children and 
sick husband flashed across her mind, and drawing 
her wimple round her wet and shivering form, she 
darted forth and traversed the deserted streets of the 
city with the speed of an arrow. 

It is unnecessary to follow her steps through the 
whole of her progress ; suffice it to say, that in a very 
short time, she arrived in a portion of the metropolis 
then inhabited by the lowest classes of society. The 
mazes of this abode of misery, were soon threaded by 
the unhappy Marian, with a swiftness and precision 
that showed her to be well acquainted with all its 
labyrinths. She stopped at length before an old di- 
lapidated building, which, by its appearance, seemed 
to be the ruins of what had once been the dwelling: 
place of some proud noble, whose mansion of feudal 
state, was fast crumbling into that dust to which his 
body had long been consigned. The shattered door 
was soon thrown open, and she sprang up the broad 
rained staircase with the agility of a deer, and was 
soon within one of the topmost apartments of the 
building. ‘The chamber was large, and some relics of 
its former magnificence still remained, as if in mockery 
of its present squalid and dismantled state. The rich, 
though heavy gilded cornice, still encircled the ceil- 
ing, but the black and shattered wainscot was divest- 
ed of the tapestry which it once supported. T'wo or 
three broken massive carved chairs formed the whole 
furniture of the apartment; these were arranged so as 
to form a species of couch on which reclined the 
figure of a person apparently asleep, but who was so 
wrapped up in a large coarse cloak, that the sex could 
not be distinguished. Near this temporary bed, hud- 
dled together, in one shivering group, were seated 
three children, the eldest of whom did not appear to 
be more than four years of age. They were employed 
in raking together the expiring embers of a scanty 
wood fire, which burnt faintly on the chimney hearth;— 
its dim flame, though not able to dispel the gloom of 
the spacious chamber, serving sufficiently to reveal 
the persons of its miserable tenants. At the first step 





Marian made within the apartment, the children 
sprang simultaneously from the hearth, round which 
they had been cowering, and with a cry of joy ad- 
vanced to meet their mother. A gesture of her hand 
soon stopped their shout of pleasure, and glancing at 
the figure of the sleeper, she advanced sofily into the 
chamber. 

“ Does your father still sleep, Maurice ?” she asked, 
in a low voice, of the eldest of the children. The 
boy replied in the affirmative. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, still in a suppressed 
tone ; “it is long, long since that be has slept, and 
with another anxious glance at the motionless figure 
of her husband, she approached the fire, and opening 
her cloak which was soaked with rain, she placed 
some loaves and a flask upon the floor. At the sight 
of the food the children again broke into an exclama- 
tion of joy. 

“Hush! children, hush!” exclaimed their mother 
as they stretched forth their litle hands to seize the 
bread with an eagerness which plainly showed that 
famine was, indeed, gnawing at their breasts ;—“ re- 
member your poor father.” She turned away, and 
slowly approached the sleeping figure of Maurice 
Stanley. As she bent anxiously over the form of her 
husband, a vivid flash of lightning streamed into the 
room, through the shattered glass of a large Gothic 
window at the end of the chamber, followed by a 
peal of thunder that echoed and re-echoed through 
the air. A slight movement heaved the mantle which 
covered the sleeper. 

“ Maurice,” said his wife softly,—* do you sleep?” 
She heard no reply ; and, now, all was motionless. 

“ Maurice,” she repeated in a louder tone, her blood 
chilling, and her heart beating quickly, though she 
scarcely knew for what. Still no answer was re- 
turned. 

“ Maurice, husband! dear Maurice, speak to me!” 
exclaimed Marian, sinking on her knees before the 
couch. She placed her hand on the covering that 
concealed the face of her husband,—for an instant 
her arm shook so violently that she could not pull it 
away,—the tremor ceased, and the cloak was with- 
drawn. Bending over him, she pressed her lips to his 
forehead, and recoiled with a start of horror,—the 
brow was icy cold,—no breath issued from the half- 
closed lips. She put her hand upon his breast,—no 
pulsation heaved it—the death-struggle had passed. 
over him, and Maurice Stanley was a corpse! 

Hitherto, Marian had been silent, scarcely suffering 
herself to breathe, but when the horrid certainty 
flashed full upon her, the walls of the crumbling man- 
sion rang with her cries. Shriek after shriek burst 
from the agonized widow, until she sank exhausted. 
on the body of him for whom she had sacrificed all, 
and when, roused by her cries, the female to whom 
the house belonged, entered the chamber, she found 
the wretched Marian almost as lifeless as the come 
on whose breast she reclined. 
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It was towards night-fall, about six months after the 
evening on which these events occurred, that a man 
closely wrapped in his cloak, issued from a house 
situated in the Strand, then formed by a range of 
buildings running along the bank of the river, adorned 
with spacious gardens and forming the residence of 
persons of high rank. The evening was still, and the 
air unusually calm and sultry for the early season of 
the year; but no busy passengers were treading the 
footways of the city—no vehicles were rolling over 
the deserted streets, and the long rank grass of the 
field was growing through the interstices of the stones 

The pestilence was raging! Hundreds of the in- 
habitants of London sank daily before its blasting 
breath, and men whispered that the wrath of Heaven 
would depopulate the city; street after street was 
passed by the solitary way-farer, who walked with a 
quick step, and his cloak drawn round his mouth, 
without his encountering man or beast, or hearing a 
sound to break the death like silence pervading the 
modern Babylon; but as he entered still deeper into 
the heart of the metropolis, the heavy rumble of the 
pest-cart was heard in the distance, and the horrid 
hoarse cry of the drivers, requiring the living inmates 
of the houses to bring forth the bodies of those over 
whom the plague-fiend had cast the shadow of his 
wing, sounded sullenly on his ear. Almost every 
other house was marked with a red cross, while the 
awful inscription—“ Lord have mercy upon us!” 
scrawled beneath the symbol, gave fearful token that 
its inhabitants were struck with the infection. Af- 
ter turning down various lanes and alleys, the man ar- 
rived and halted before the house where the husband 
of the unfortunate Marian had breathed his last. He 
rapped loudly with his knuckles at the closed door, 
and it was soon opened by the woman to whom the 
ruin belonged. “Now, Dame Alison,” he said, suf. 
fering the cloak to fail partially from his face, “ has 
your lodger determined whether she will or will not 
watch to-night by my master’s bedside; be speedy in 
your answer, for I would not willingly stop longer 
than I can help within a neighborhood where this is 
the only house not marked«with the bloody cross,” 

“ Alas! good Ralph,” returned the female shudder- 
ing,—* I fear it will not be long without the sign.” 

“ How!” exclaimed the man, starting back,—‘ have 
ye the plague within your walls?” 

“TI fear so,” replied the woman sadly, shaking her 
head: “The youngest child of the poor thing above 
stairs has been dead only two hours ago, and it looks 
as if the hand of the pestilence was on it.” 

“ Then it will be of little use to ask her to follow 
me to the couch of my master,—give ye good even, 
Mistress Alison,” and Ralph, again folding his cloak 
round his head, was turning away. 

“ Stop,” said Alison; “ when I spoke to her last 
night she gladly consented to accept the offer, and 
thongh her poor baby is scarcely cold in her arms, 
yet I am sure that she will make a sore struggle to 
earn what may keep her remaining children from 
hunger.” 

“ Is she so poor, then?” asked Ralph in a tone of 
pity. 





“ Poor!” repeated Alison ; “ wretchedly poor; but 
follow me and you shall judge for yourself ;” and the 
woman trimming the flickering flame of the lamp she 
carried in her hand, led the way up the dilapidated 
staircase. In the same cheerless chamber, where the 
reader last beheld her, was seated Marian Stanley, 
her dead baby clasped to her breast, and her other 
children sobbing at her feet, weeping more for the 
tears of agony which bedewed their mother’s cheeks, 
than for the actual loss she had sustained Her last- 
born was still strained to her bosom,—her lips were 
still resting on its forehead, though the livid hue of 
the plague-spot was discoloring the flesh. The en- 
trance of the hostess was totally unnoticed, and it was 
not until the woman had addressed her twice or thrice ., 
that she succeeded in attracting the attention of the ¥ 
mourner. ‘ 

“ Mast it go already?” she asked, pressing the in- 
animate clay she feared to part with, closer to her ‘ 
breast. : 

“It is not of your poor child that I would speak,” 
returned Alison, “ but concerning your willingness to 
watch by the sick gentleman’s couch whose servant 
was here yesternight.” 

Marian raised her hand to ber throbbing brow, and 
gazed wildly on her hostess as if endeavoring to re- 
call her recollection of the circumstance. 

“Ay, L remember,” she said, rising, and speaking 
with forced calmness,—“ where is he, good dame?” 

“Tam at hand, mistress,” said Ralph, entering the 
room, “ and wait for your resolve.” 

Marian hesitated; but a single glance at her half- 
naked children seemed to throw off the overwhelming 
cloud of grief that oppressed her mind, and laying her 
dead child softly down, she motioned the messenger 
from the sick man to lead the way. 

“ Do not let them take it while I am absent,” she 
whispered to Alison as she passed; “ J must see it 
unce more before I part with it for ever.” 

The woman pressed her hand in token of her atten- 
tion, and Marian followed the domestic down the 
staircase to the open street. The same gloomy silence 
continued throughout the city, and neither of them 
felt inclined to break the stillness. Marian did not 
unclose her lips, not even to ask the question of who 
the person was, by whom she was to watch, while 
her companion strode quickly on without uttering a 
single word until he arrived at the mansion from 
which he had first appeared. The house was large 
and well built, presenting a striking contrast to the 
mouldering ruin they had left; but even this gave 
awiul demonstration of a mighty pestilence overhang- 
ing the metropolis. Rank weeds were waving over 
the very threshold-stone, and the hall door, thrown 
wide open, evinced that the all-absorbing horror of 
the ravaging disease prevented the occupants from 
thinking of the opportunity they afforded to the rob- 
ber and the assassin. They entered, and Ralph di- 
recting Marian to remain in the hall, while he pro- 
cured a light, left her, but very shortly appeared again 
bearing a lamp in his band. 

“ Follow my gu‘dance, mistress,” he said, ascending 
a flight of stairs, “and I will show you where my 
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master lies.” He soon stopped, and opening a cham- | over the face of the sleeper. He did not struggle,— 


ber door, went softly into the room. | 

“ He sleeps now,” said the domestic, “ but do you 
go in, seat yourself by his bed, and be ready to give 
to him the medicines he may ask for when he wakes, 
if wake he ever will again,” he added as he passed | 
Marian, and descended the stairs. She entered, and 
following the servant's directions. sat down near the 
bed. A lamp was burning on a table, but the oil was 
nearly exhausted, and the waving, quivering flame 
shed but an imperfect light on the objects in the 
chamber. The person to whose wants she was to at- 
tend, was, as his servant had remarked, in a deep 
sleep, so deep that it was only an occasional low re- | 
spiration that distinguished it from the sleep of death. | 
The face of the slumberer was completely hidden by 
the rich coverlid of the bed, but the thin emaciated 
hand, which hung over the clothes, sufficiently at- 
tested that both time and disease had made terrible 
ravages on his person. 

The hours wore wearily on, but the old man still 
remained in his unbroken slumber, the flickering light 
waxed fainter and fainter, and Marian rising from her 
seat, proceeded to the door, that she might obtain oil 
to replenish the lamp. She turned as she passed, to 
look at the figure of the invalid,—it was a fatal 
glance !—the hand of the sufferer attracted her atten- 
tion. On one of the long fleshless fingers, rested a 
glittering jewel, and as she gazed, a dark thought 
rushed through her brain, “ My children are starving,” 
she muttered, “ while I feel sick for want of proper 
food :—the possession of this shining bauble would 
set us above want for ever; while he, to whom it be- 
longs, if he ever wakes from this slumber, will never 
feel the loss.” : 

“She approached the bed, all was silent, save the 
low breathing of the sleeper, who still lay motionless | 
upon his pillow,—twice was her trembling band 
stretched forth, and twice was it withdrawn, but as | 
the picture of her perishing children rose up before | 
her, it steeled her resolution to the act.—*“ God for- | 
give me!"’ she murmured, as she bent over the bed; | 
“ it is not for myself I do this deed.” Again was her 
hand directed to the jewel; this time she touched it, 
and cautieusly and gradually endeavored to draw the 
gem away: she had just succeeded in removing it, 
when, either that the slumberer was awakened, or 
that some slight convulsion ran through his frame, the 
long bony fingers of the sick man closed firmly on 
her hand. With a thrill of terror she recoiled and 
struggled to disengage herself from the cold clammy 
grasp of the invalid ; but in vain, she was a prisoner, 
Fear, shame, the horror of detection, rushed through 
her mind, and making a frenzied clutch with her free 
hand at one of the pillows of the bed, she seized it, 
and with closed eyes and clenched teeth, pressed it 








perhaps death had already done its work, but it was 
not until the cold hand relaxed its clasp, and fell 
heavily on the bed, that a fearful whisper seemed to 
hiss the name of murderess in the ear of Marian. She 
started from the eouch, and pressing her hands upon 


| her hot throbbing brow, stared with glaring eyes and 


reeling brain on the bed where her victim lay. The 
deadly pillow still remained over his face, with the 
impression of her arm fresh upon the linen, and the 
sparkling jewel still glittered on the lifeless hand, 
mocking the cold inanimate flesh with its useless 
splendor, “It is no dream,” she muttered, partially 
recovering from her stupor, and glancing at the ring, 
which now, with the strange inconsistency of human 
nature, she shuddered at the thought of touching.— 
“ Fool!” she continued, smiling bitterly, as conquer- 
ing her emotion she again approached the bed ; “ weak 
fool! why do ye fear to take that, for which ye have 
perilled all, and made yourself a ,’ the words 
seemed to choak her utterance, and closing her lips 
firmly together, she drew the ring away, and with 
another strong effort pulled the pillow from the face 
of her victim: she shrank back, as if her eyes were 
seared by the lightning of heaven, for she looked om 
the livid features of Siephen Glanville! 
* * * * * * 

“Hark! what shriek was that?” exclaimed Ralph 
to one of his fellow-servants, who shared his pallet in 
a remote corner of the mansion. 

“'Tis from our master’s chamber,” returned hie 
comrade. 

“Ha! there it is again; some mischief is doing, or 
I am no true man.” 

The men hastily huddled on their clothes, and hur- 
ried to their master's apartment. A shout of maniacal 
laughter greeted their entrance into the room, and the 





_ domestics started back with horror, as they beheld 


the figure of Marian seated on the bed, gibbering and 
making mouths as she played with the grey hairs of 
her dead father. 

The sequel of this melancholy story is soon told: 


| the light of reason had fled for ever from the mind of 


the wretched parrivide, and the lapse of a few days 
beheld her consigned to the grave,—her last moments 
being spent in calling alternately on her father and 
her children. The fate of her offspring is uncertain ; 
but as they were never after heard of, it was sup- 
posed they were mingled with the victims of the pes- 
tilerce. 

Reader, the tale is finished, few, perhaps, will read 
it to its conclusion; but if it be the cause of one pa- 
rent pausing, before he abandons an erring child for 
ever, the story of Marian Glanville will not have 
been penned in vain, 
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BENEDETTI’S 


ADIEU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WILD WATER POND. 


This little poem is not origi and I know net whether I may venture to call it a direct translation, Benedetti was the au- 


thor of t F i 
Stes, a series of tamtoriunes.” Being, st test, 
still pressed by the police, put an end to himeclf with 


with sucess, at Fiorenee, from about the year 1°03 to 1820. His life was, 
i no plots of the Carbonari, he fed to Pistoja, and, finding 
a pis 


Unsam, unsung, thou shalt not go, 
My native land—my own— 

For, from thy vocal gale, [ know 
My love of song hath grown ; 


And I would crown thee with a wreath 
Of echoes, soft and sweet— 

Dear land, the first to hear me breathe, 
And feel my infant feet! 


Heaven reared thee with a lofty crest— 
To thee no rival rose, 

In Delos, with her eagle’s nest, 
Or Paros, with her snows ; 


And bravely o'er the boundless mead, 
By Clano’s rainbow rill, 

Thou seest a thousand shepherds lead 
Their myriads from the hill— 


Thou sees! Politian’s slopes and dells 
With purple vines o'ergrown, 

And Thrasymene’s breast, that swelle 
With ocean's distant moan—* 


That lake, which Punic Hannibal 
With Latian blood imbued— 
That valley, which the stormy fall 
Of Latian limbs bestrewed— 


in grisly gear, ‘tis said by some, 
The spectres march by night, 

And, at the sound of aword and drum, 
Renew their phantom fight ; 


Whilst hurrying home, through pits and pools, 
From that unearthly wrack, 

The ploughman shrinks to feel the tools 
That clank upon his back. 


Day’s waking beams for ever first 
Thy cloudless summit wins, 
And there the breeze thy flowers have nurs’d 


Its vesper song begins ; 


Yea, softly sports, like infant sprite, 
So heedless and so fond, 

Though Boreas may rudely smite 
The sheltering hills beyond. 





* There is said to be a mysterious sympathy be- 
tween them. 





‘Tis thus thou rear’st thy rugged peak, 
And twin'st thy vintage sweet— 

Thus, ne’er such bloom had summer's cheek, 
In Chios or in Crete ; 


Whilst, all around, the hanging rocks 
Are glittering with the gleam 

Of rivulets, with little shocks, 
Down bounding to the stream 


Cortona, shall I ne’er again 
Tread where my soul so clings? 

Dear land, that gave thy swan his strain— 
Ah, wherefore then his wings! 


Sad, sad my gloomy planet lowers, 
Where’er my path has been ; 

I count a world of turbid hours, 
But never one serene! 


Well I recall that night of woe, 
When, heedless of our sighs, 

Our cottage reddened with the glow 
Of flames that lit the skies! 


I could not choose but drop a tear 
On Ruin’s wings outspread, 

Which, true to yon prophetic fear, 
Still hover o’er my head. 


But thou, with thy maternal hands, 
Didst calm my beating brow, 

Nor was I forced to foreign lands 
To drag me hence, as now. 


No wasting fever shrank my form, 
No traiterous weapon tore ; 

But nightly, on thy bosom warm, 
I slumbered as before. 


But now, by Fortune's stern command, 
Condemned from thee to go, 

I take her by the fickle hand, 
Prepared for weal or woe— 


An exile, on a pathway blind, 
Beset with strange mischance ; 

Chill poverty and grief behind, 
And darkness in advance 





THE FLOWER GIRL. 





Oh ye, my own, my native hills, 
In sorrow slowly passed— 
Ye spiriis of the rocks and rills, 
That lull me to the last— 


Grove, grot, and bower, and mossy spring, 
Where I[ no more may rest, 

Receive the last adieus that wring 
Thy poet’s aching breast. 


Perhaps, upon some barren strand, 
I seek a bleak repose ; 

Teo poor for any friendly band 
My dying eyes w close— 





E’en thou, my love, wilt not be there, 
To speak my name unknown, 

Or press thy gentle forehead fair 
Against th’unlettered stone. 


I go, like old Laertes’ son, 
In exile o’er the wave, 

Through Scylla’s hungry jaws to run 
To Cyclops’ horrid cave; 


Bat oh, to him, through all his toil 
’T was fated still to win 

The hearth-stone of his native soil— 
A grave amidst his kin! 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


BY E. BREWSTER GREER. 


Sa wanders forth at early dawn, 

Where nature spreads her fairest lowers; 
Through verdant vale and dewy lawn, 

And to the woodland's rosy bowers. 


The morning dew is on her hair, 

And sparkles in each curl at play, 
Unheeding. yet with choicest care. 

She weaves her garlands fair and gay. 


Beneath her fairy touch entwine 
The forest rose and lily fair, 

The jessamine and eglantine, 
And all that brightly cluster there. 


The matin birds, with joyous song, 
Have poured their early notes above; 
But she heeds not the warbling throng— 

The music of her soul is love. 


There is a light within her eye 

That seems to epeak a soul divine; 
A boly calm upon ber brow, 

That borrows lustre from her mind. 


Why thus at early morn she hies 
To forest dale and mountain brake, 
Ere yet the sun hath robed the skies, | 
Or ox his brightness o'er the lake? 
a 





Her heart conceals the secret tale 
Her lips suppress the spirit's sigh : 

Yet beauty beams beneath a veil 
Siill more resplendent to the eye. 


She hath no song—the birds have sung, 

And round her blooms each hill and plain; 
But long her lowly harp hath hung 

In silence o'er each wonted strain. 


She hath no tears—the morn hath shed 
Its crystal dew-drops o'er the flowers; 
But all her early hopes have fled, 
And left her heart to lonely hours. 


The wreath she weaves she cannot wear, 
For ah! it binds another's brow, 

Where throng the giddy, gay, and fair, 
To speak or hear the lover's vow! 


Stili heeds she not life’s heavy woes, 
Nor wastes beneath its toil and care; 

But lovelier than the mountain rose, 
She ripens in the morning air. 


The forest throng ber presence greet 
With songs of love and pleasure wed ; 

Wild flowers spring beneath her feet, 
And twine in wreaths.above her head. 
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ENGLAND. 


(Concluded from Page 317.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nive o'clock, and the party still atcards. “There 
—there—it's beeoming dissipation,” cried young Sloth 
—* I’m quite—quite satisfied.” And well he might 
be, for Trumps had lost to him and Mims all bis first 
Winnings, with the important addition of seven hun- 
dred pounds. 

“I—I told you—Mr. Sloth,” said Titus, his brain 
in a whirl with wine and a confused sense of his Joss 
—*I told you I had no cash about me.” 

“Don’t mention it—here’s pen, ink, and paper ; 
your acknowledgment, and the money any time in 
the course of to-day or to-morrow.” 

“If something doesn’t turn up,” thought Trumps, 
with a pang, as he signed the necessary document— 
“if something doesn’t turn up”"—and he staggered 
from the table to a couch. 

“ Well! gentlemen,” exclaimed Mrs. Cagely, as she 
bounced into the room—* if ever I suffer any such 
doings in my house again—drinking and playing all 
night! Had I known it, do you think I could have 
rested in my bed ?” 

“Come here, mother,” said young Sloth, in an af- 
fectionate voice, to the matronly hostess—“come 
here. Now, tell me where that jade Maria is, and 
I'll give you fifty.” 

“ May I never go to heaven, Mr. Sloth, if I know 
no more about her,”——— 

“Tam sure she called here last night. Well— 
well—the baggage!—let me catch her! that’s all,” 
—and Sloth, Mims, and their quiet, nameless friend, 
having called a coach, quitted the open mansion of 
Mrs. Cagely. 

“Mr. Trumps—Mr. Trumps,” cried Mrs. Cagely, 
shaking our hero, fallen asleep, on the couch. 

“Sweet Emily,” muttered Titus, in his heavy 
slumber. 

“Curse Emily!” exclaimed the meek Mrs. Cagely. 
“Mr. Tramps—I wish Mrs. Anodyne had been far- 
ther! I have enough to do with my own affairs— 
Mr. Trumps, | say"—— 

“Never mind your father,” sighed the dreaming 
Titus. : 

“Mr. Trump——s,” screamed Mrs. Cagely, in a 
high, prolonged note. ‘Titus shook himself—siretched 
his legs—opened his eyes—and serenely asked— 
“ What's the matter?” 

“Matter! it’s nearly ten o'clock, and you must go 
before the justice,” replied the provident bail. 

“ I didn’t leave a diamond ring upon the table, 





did I?” asked Trumps, and the question was answered 
by a clap of laughter on the part of Mrs. Cagely. 

“ Diamonds, forsooth! all your diamonds are on 
your knees, I take it,” said the jocose hostess. 

“Come, all's not gone,” thought Titus, glancing at 
the paste in blue-steel, “ I have my buckles.” 

“John, call a coach,” ordered Mrs. Cagely, who 
was particulariy assiduous in assisting Trumps to the 
door ; and that the coachman might, by no possibility, 
drive to the wrong police office, the good woman 
ordered her footman to take his seat upon the box. 
“ Mind, John, you know where,” said Mrs. Cagely, as 
the coach drove off. 

“How very good of her to send her servant!” 
thought Titus, who in a few minutes was conveyed 
to the hall of justice. Juhn assisted Trumps to de- 
scend ; and as he led the tipsy Titus to the door of 
the office, he muttered gratefully, “saved mistress’s 
bail, however.” 

“I shall not be long, John,” said Titus, and John, 
with a grin, touched his hat. 

Ere Trumps entered the office, he turned again, and 
saw a carriage suddenly stop at the door. The door 
was opened, and, to his astonishment, Sir Jeremy 
Sloth discovered himself. But what was the surprise 
of Trumps when he beheld the gentle Emily herself 
in the vehicle! He kissed his hand to her, and the 
lady blushed and turned away her head. “How 
kind—how tender—how delightful her attention, to 
come herself, that she might hear without the least 
delay, the result of the proceedings!” 

Sir Jeremy, without noticing Trumps, stalked into 
the office. Titus cast a burning glance at Emily, and 
followed, ‘hoping speedily to despatch the business, 
and then to return and carry off Miss Sivth. As 
Trumps proceeded down the passage, he caught the 
eye of the complaining watchman in the cause. 
“That's him!” said Starlight, pointing out the delin- 
quent Tiius to a companion—“ that’s him—but we’ll 
teach him how to murder watchmen, for all his fine 
cvat.” 

Trumps entered the office as the clerk called out 
the name of “ Abraham Swag.” The owner of that 
name was immediately put to the bar. Trumps im- 
mediately saw in the accused, his dungeon-friend 
« Edgar St. Evremond,” the wronged heir, who had 
pressed both his hands, with such genuine gratitude 
for service proffered. “I see it,” said Titus to him- 
self. “1 see it—how delicate of him to hide his real 
name !” 


The case was immediately gone into. General 
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Bomby swore that he was in conversation with his 
friend Sir Jeremy Sloth, when the prisoner made a 
snatch at his gold: mounted amber box, and ran away. 
He was apprehended, but the box was sound in the 
mud. 

Sir Jeremy Sloth, in the most positive and careful 
manner, and at considerable length, corroborated the 
evidence of General Bomby. 

The prisoner protested that he was very short- 
sighted—it was his family malady—that he ran against 
the general without seeing him, who set up a cry of 
“ stop thief!” and that, without knowing what he did, 
he ran away. As for the box, he never saw it, as 
was proved by its not being found upon him. 

“ Why—why doesn’t he speak of his wrongs?” 
thought Trumps—a confused recollection of Edgar's 
story dawning upon him. 

“ Very sorry, general, we can do nothing with this 
case. The property wasn’t found upon the prisoner. 
Abraham Swag, you have had a very Jucky escape; 
never let us see you here again,” said the magistrate. 

The prisoner bowed, and quitted the dock, taking 
no heed of the signs made to him by Titus Trumps, 
who was prevented following the lucky culprit, by 
the clerk calling— 

“Titus Trumps.” Titus was put into the place 
for delinquents, as Sir Jeremy was about to leave the 
court. The baronet paused near the offender, ascer- 
tained that he was really the person he suspected 
him to be, and then returned and whispered confi- 
dentially to the justice. A fier this, the baronet re- 
turned to his coach, and drove a morning round with 
Miss Sloth. 

Starlight gave his evidence with considerable 
fluency ; with the art of a master, painted his own 
enduring patience, and the savage brutality of the 
offender, Titus Trumps. 

“ Pray, have you ever been here before?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“ Never,” said the muddled Titus. 

“You have never been charged with entering gen- 
tlemen’s houses under suspicious circumstances, eh ?”’ 
said the justice. “Does any body know him here?” 
Fortunately, no officer had any knowledge of the ac- 
cused. “I suppose, watchman, he was drunk ?”’ 

“ Your worship, beastly,” said Starlight. 

“You were not much hurt, watchman, by the 
assault of the prisoner?” asked the magistrate, 

“ Providence was upon me,” answered Starlight. 

“ Notwithstanding, the watch must be protected. 
Titus Trumps, I shall fine you for drunkenness and 
riotous conduct, twenty shillings. And, now that you 
are sober, 1 expect that you will make an apology 
to that poor man;” but Starlight, with extraordinary 
magnanimity, expressed himself perfectly satisfied. 
“Titus Trumps, twenty shillings,” said the magistrate, 

Titus placed his hand in his empty breeches’ 
pocket, and found he had not twenty farthings: the 
shuck sobered him. 

“J—TI must send for the money,” said Trumps, 
confounded. “Oh!” there was hope still, “ doubt- 
less, Mrs. Cagely’s footman had the money about 
him :” but to the astonishment of Titus, he discovered, 





on sending to seek him, that he and the coach were 
gone. “No matter—I—I must despatch somebody 
to the Flower Pot.” 

“ Very well,” said an assistant of the office, “any 
thing to accommodate, but till the money’s paid, we 
must lock you up.” 

“ Surely, something must happen,” thought Titus, 

as he suffered himself to be led towards the strong- 
room. 
“Ha! what, Mr. Trumps? Eh! How’s this?” ask- 
ed a persoq who, to the joy of our hero, was one of 
the English merchants with whom he had dined the 
day before. “Don’t you know me? My name’s 
Chattels.” 

“ Very—very—very happy to see you,” exclaimed 
Titus with the deepest sincerity. 

“ Why—what’s that?” asked the picture dealer— 
“Eh?” bless me! an awkward blow,”—and Chattels 
stared at the discolored eye. 

“’T will soon go off. Iam almost ashamed to ask 
—but I last night fell into a litile fray—the magistrate 
has convicted, and—the strangest thing in the world! 
—I really have not twenty shillings about me.” 

“ Say no more, sir—the money’s very much at your 
service,” and Chattels produced the welcome guinea. 

“I knew something would happen,” thought Titus, 
as he paid the fine; and generously gave the extra 
shilling to the poor-box. “ What good luck was it 
brought you here ?” 

“Luck! That vagabond Hammer—it was after 
you went—you heard something about the ‘ Mother 
and Child’—he’s always flinging it in my teeth—well, 
one word brought another—and—and to make short 
of it, I'm come here to take out a warrant for him.” 

The reader must know, that in their professional 
dealings something had passed between Messrs. Ham- 
mer and Chattels, relative to a “Mother and Child” 
(an undoubted Guido,) which, at least in the opinion 
of one of the parties, did not very favorably illustrate 
the honesty of Mr. Chattels. Hine—the “ warrant.” 

Chattels transacted his important business, and left 
the office with Trumps. “How lucky that I met 
with you!” cried Titus. 

“Ha! Mr. Trumps, a real friend to a young man 
ia a town like this—especially to a young man of 
property—for there are sharks, Mr. Trumps, believe 
me, sir—there are sharks” —— 

“I have some property,” said Titus, and as he 
spoke, he stood stock-still, and scarcely suppressed a 
groar. The thought of his loss to young Sloth fell 
upon him ; his honor was at stake, the money must be 
raised. 

“ What's the matter, sir?” asked Chattels. 

“It will be impossible for me to pursue my suit 
with Miss Sloth until I have paid her brother,” thought 
Titus. “ Mr. Chattels—as I said, | have some proper- 
ty: as a merchant—pardon the liberty I take with 
you—as a merchant, possibly you could put me in. 
the way to realize—I have some houses” — 

“ Freehold?” asked Chattels, smilingly. 

“Freehold,” answered Trumps. 

“Say no more, sir—if my adviser, Tapetight, ie 
satisfied with the tithe” — 
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“Thank you, sir—a thousand thanks,” exclaimed 
Tramps, not waiting for more: “how lucky I met 
with you! But so it is—I am certainly the most for- 
tunate fellow alive. Whenever I am in difficulty, 
something is always sure io happen.” 

“We'll call to night at the Flower Pot,” said Chat- 
tels. 

“To-night!” cried Tromps—“1I must have the 
money to-day, Mr. Chattels. The fact is”—poor, 
simple Titus—* I am in desperate want of the money 
—my name will be dishonored, unless the money be 
found to day.” 

There is something, says Rochefoucauld, in the 
distresses of our friends, that is not altogether un- 
pleasing to us. Certain we are, that the expression 
of Mr. Chatiel’s countenance, as Trumps told his ne- 
Cessities, served to illustrate the truth of the French- 
man’s maxim. 

“ Tut—tut, Mr. Trumps—you are very young in 
the world ; the truth is, sir, no man as pays in the 
end, can be dishonored. We'll take a bit of dinner 
with you at the Flower Pot, at three,” concluded Mr. 
Chattels, and shaking Trumps by the hand, hastily 
left him. 

“The Flower Pot!” The words immediately 
brought to the recollection of Titus the promise of 
Edgar St. Evremond. Edgar—there was no doubting 
it—was gone to seek him at the Flower Pot. “Coach,” 
called Titus, and he stept into the ready vehicle. Put 
down at the desired inn, Trumps, with his hand to 
his black eye, commanded Robert to pay the coachman. 
A moment Robert hesitated, paid the oe and fol- 
lowed Tramps up stairs. 

“ Mr. St. Evremond has not been here for me?” 
asked Titus, assured of an affirmative. 

“ Not been here,” replied Robert. 

“To be sure—there’s been hardly time yet; but 
hark'ye, Robert—when he comes, let me immediately 
know ; and Robert—!I shall dine at home to day, with 
—yet—for he will come—with three friends. Egad! 
how lucky. Mr. Chattels’ lawyer may be the very 
man to assist poor St. Evremond. How fortanate! 
that things should so have turned up. Mind—three 
o'clock, Robert. What's the matter?” for Robert tar- 
ried. 

“ A woman, five minutes ago, brought little packet,” 
said Robert. 

“Where is it?” exclaimed Tramps. 

“There,” and Robert pointed to the article on the 
dressing table. 

“Her picture, no doubt,” ¢oncluded Trumps, as 
his eyes devoured the packet. “What do you want?” 
for Robert lingered. 

“ Mistress wishes to know if you sleep at home to- 
night?” 

« Per—perhaps,” answered Tromps, hoping the 
best, but not knowing where he might sleep. 

The servant quitied the room, and Trumps, trem- 
bling all over, took up the packet He sat down, 
holding it unopened in his hand. “ Her picture, no 
doubi,” repeated Titus ; “and no doubt, set with bril- 
tiants.” 

Trumps broke the seal, and tearing away many 





covers, came at length to a most touching evidence 
of woman’s tenderness. He gazed upon no painted 
beauties—but held a real good. He thought to gaze 
upon the eyes, mouth, the lovely nose and dimpled 
chin of a doating maiden, accompanied by a letter 
crammed with sweetest things; and he held a pot of 
ointment, encircled with a minute direction for its 
salutary application to a bruise. 

“Very strange of her,” said Trumps, “but very 
tender.” A piece of paper bore these words. 
“Would Mr. Trumps thik it too much trouble te 
look in at Mrs. Cagely’s, this evening, at ten?” 

“I see it,”"—Trunps always saw every thing, and 
the clearer, for the utter darkness that enveloped it— 
“Tsee it: she observed my hurt from the carriage, 
and drove home that she might forward this;” and 
Titus gazed at the ointment. “How very tender! 
How lucky, too, that I received the blow—otherwise 
{ hadn't known the delicacy of her affection!” 

Titus took his late breakfast in his apartment; and, 
having amended his toilette, and anointed his eye, 
whose injuries were flung into shadow by a shade 
benevolently proffered by the daughter of the land- 
lady, he descended to dine. Mr. Chattels, with his 
legal friend Tapetight, was punctual. 

“ Mr. St. Evremond not come ?” asked Titus. 

“ Not come,” replied Robert. 

“Very strange—but he will come. However, 
we'll not wait,” and the party sat down to dinner. 

We cannot for a certainty state what the intentions 
of Abraham Swag, alias Edgar St. Evremond, might 
have been had he remained perfectly himself; but 
this we know, when Trumps most expected him, he 
was most unfit to appear; being at the time far gone 
with several early friends in liquor, swallowed to 
commemorate the escape of Abraham from justice, 
and bought from the proceeds of a diamond ring, 
found under the strangest circumstances by the per- 
secuted heir. 

As for the negociation between our hero and Mr. 
Chattels for the sale of the property, the reader will, 
we think, feel inclined to believe that Mr. Tapetight 
was tolerably satisfied with the validity of the title, 
from the fact that his client at once advanced Mr. 
Trumps one hundred pounds—the remaining eight 
hundred to be paid on the signing of the deeds; with 
this proviso, that if, on inspection of the houses, Mr. 
Chattels should disapprove of the lot, the hundred 
pounds, for which Titus had given his bond, to be 
repaid. 

Such was the bargain. Titns happily remembered 
that he had appointed that day or the next fur the 
payment of his debt to young Sloth ; and of course the 
gentleman would not expect it before the later time 
Before then, he could obtain a farther advance from 
Mr. Chattels—how very odd that he had turned out 
to be a picture-merchant!—and, at least, pay the 
greater part. Besides, befvre next day, many things 
might happen ; yes, it was almost certain that some 
thing would turn up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Twenty minntes, at least, before the appointed hour 
of ten, Titus drove to the honse of Mrs. Cagely, who 
received him with a sour and withered aspect. “ Had 
Mr. Trumps,” she asked with a contemptuous leer, 
“found his diamond ring?” 

“ No—but it's no matter, none in the least,” replied 
Trumps airily. 

“No—I don't suppose a gentleman like yourself 
can much miss it,” observed the satirical hostess. 

“It’s very odd, though—very odd where I could 
have lefi it ; no matter, some day ’twill turn up,” said 
Titus. “And now, my dear Mrs. Cagely,” and 
Trumps with more than his usual tenderness, took 
the cold hand of the ungrateful woman—for she 
seemed to have wholly forgotten his politeness in the 
carriage,—*“ tell me if my charmer”— 

“ She'll be here at ten,” drawled Mrs. Cagely. 

“ But young Sloth—I trust to-night, he'll not inter- 
rupt us?” said Titus. “ It’s clear she was frightened 
by him last night.” 

“He's out gf town; and won’t come back this 
week,” replied Mrs. Cagely. 

“ How very Iucky !” exclaimed Titus ; and again he 
thought “how very lucky! He can’t expect the 
money before he arrives, and by that time—how very 
lucky !” 

“ He's gone as | hear upon particular business— 
the marriage settlement of his sister.” 

“ Marriage settlement!” repeated Titus, wonder- 
ingly. “ Marriage settlement!” 

“ Yes—the maich has been long talked about; she’s 
to marry a gentleman who was here last night.” 

“So I thought,” observed Titus, and he stared va- 
cantly at his informant. 

“ An old friend of his—Mr. Mims ; that very plea- 
sant gentleman,” said Mrs. Cagely. 

“Good God !” said Titus Trumps. 

“What's the matter, sir?’ You hav’n't lost another 
diamond ring?” asked the malicious landlady. 

“There must really be some mistake in this. Pray 
answer me, madam—for my peace, my happiness, my 
honor is involved in this affair. You say Miss Sloth 
is to marry Mr. Mims?” 

“Joined in their very cradles,” answered Mrs. 

Cagely, in a touching tone. 
“ Then—then—madam, can you inform me, who 
it is I came here to meet?” 
Ere Mrs. Cagely could answer the impatient ques- 
tion of our hero, the footman announced “ Mrs. Ano- 
dyne ;”’ and the smiling widow swam into the room, 
and with her frank, hounteous heart melting in ber 
eyes, made a captivating curtsey to Tutus Trumpe. 
Titus drew back—recovered Limself—then stam- 
mered, “I believe the lady I had the pleasure to 
det in—in”"— 
“The watch-house,” said Mrs. Anodyne, with 
charming simplicity. “Ha!” she observed, looking 
arehly at the black eye of our hero, “I knew how it 
would be.” 
“It's nothing,” exclaimed Titus. “ Nothing. ’Twill 


“Til be bound for it,” said Mrs. Anodyne with 

great vivacity, ‘or, my dear husband—may he rest, 

wherever he is!—spent forty years of his life to 

very little purpose.” 

Titus said nothing ; but he could not conceive what 

connexion there could possibly be between his bruised 

eye and the forty years’ labor of the late Mr. Ano- 

dyne. 

“He was a physician, sir, of vast mind, but above 

the petty arts of practice. Strange, sir, as it may ap- 

pear, he never kept his carriage.” 

‘Content in his profession to be one of the infant- 

ty,” observed Trumps. 

Mrs. Anodyne smiled and said, “I was a baby 

when I married him. Wasn’tI, Mrs. Cagely ?” 

“ Quite a chick,” answered that veracious woman, 
and folding her arms, she jutted from the room. 

“He was more like a grandfather than a husband 
to me, Mr. Trumps,” sighed Mrs. Anodyne. “But 
the goodness of his life was doubled at his death. 
Pardon this tedious tribute to his memory, sir; but 
whea I look in your eye,I cannot but feel anew 
how much mavkind are indebted to him.” 

“ Perhaps,” thought Trumps, “he attended my 
father—perhaps she’s a bill against me as heir-at- 
law.” 

“On his death-bed, he called me to him. ‘Ade- 
liza,’ he said, ‘I have nothing to leave you.’ Ha, sir! 
that was a cruel hour, indeed.” 

“It must have been,” assented the sympathizing 
Tramps. 

«“+* Nothing but this,’”"—and he gave me, carefully 
sealed,a paper. ‘{n that little packet is the produce 
of forty years’ incessant study—take it, my Adeliza, 
take it, and heaven bless you with it.” And in that 
packet, sir, was a secret equal in worth to the mystery 
of the philosopher's stone.” 

“ Of course, you administered ?” said Trumps. 

“ Alas, sir! even the alchemist might with all his 
wisdom perish in the street, wanting the money to 
set up his furnace. He may be able to turn lead to 
gold, but he must first buy the lead, sir.” 

“This is a remarkably sensible woman!” though 
Titus. 

“IT know not how it is that I have been induced to 
take this interest in a stranger! I—you are from the 
country, sir?” 

“I am, madam,” answered Titus, unnecessarily ; 
as Mrs. Frillington, the maid, had gathered his whole 
history from the good people at the Flower Pot. “ But, 
your husband's secret?” pressed Titus—“ I don't dare 
to ask you what it is?” 

“Ha! sir,” replied Mrs. Anodyne, “you need not, 
for | am delighted to see you bear its magical effect 
about you.” 

«“{—Madam! Where?” 

“ Your eye,sir—your eye, Mr. Trumps;” and Mrs. 
Anodyne smiled with mew sweetness on the good- 
luoking Titus. 

Our hero immediately perceived in the bounteous 
lady before him the donor of the ointment—imme- 
diately understood that that “sovereign rem 
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study on the part of the late Dr. Anodyne. Titus pat 
his hand to his heart, and bowed his silent thanks to 
the widow. 

“I hope you were not detained long last night? I 
requested my good friend Mrs. Cagely—she’s a charm- 
ing woman, and has known me from a child—to fly 
to your release.” 

“Then it is to you, madam, I owe my deliverance 
last night from that den?’—asked the grateful 
Tromps. 

“ Never think of it, sir—never name it. And pray, 
sir, pardon what may have seemed a boldness unwor- 
thy of my sex; but fearing you were much hurt, and 
wishing to assure myself that the discovery of my 
late husband” — 

“ Where is the ointment to be had, madam ?” asked 
Titus, somewhat unceremoniously. 

“It is not published,” answered Mrs. Anodyne, 
with dignity. 

“ That’s a great pity,” said Trurops. 

“TI have often thought so,” said the widow. 

“So valuable a discovery,” exclaimed Titus. 

“ A mine of wealth, sir,” answered the lady. 

“ So useful to families,” continued Trumps, “ if it 
cures all bruises.” 

“To the whole civilized world, sir,” replied the 
widow. 

“ And then such an honorable fortune might be 
obtained from it. Immense sums, I have heard, are 
made by lesser things” 

“Sums, sir! There's the Trittleton family—are 
you aware, sir, that that noble house owes its wealih, 
and consequently its rank to this simple occurrence,— 
its founder was the great originator of potted shrimps?” 

“Is it possible?” asked Trumps. 

“Look at their coach-pannel, sir; they quarter 
them,” said the widow hastily. 

“ What! shrimps?” exclaimed Trumps. 

“ Why, they choose to call them dolphins,”—said 
Mrs. Anodyne, with a tragic sneer. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t be above the shrimp-sauce,” 
cried Titus, with commendable humility. 

“ Why, sir, for what we can tell to the contrary, a 
coronet may be extracted from an anchovy,”—said 
the widow. 

“ May it, indeed ?” 

“ That is, in sauce—a coronet extracted from sauce. 
Sir, it is very curious to look into the beginnings of 
people.” 

“And sometimes very disagreeable,” rejoined 
Trumps. 

“Would you believe it, sir—I can point out a 
family, that has supplied one governor to a colony 
and three members to parliament, that owed all its 
original wealth to the introduction of cranberry tarts? 
What say you to that, sir?” 

“Why, madam, there, curiously enough, you touch 
upon one of my tastes. I think that noble family 
deserves all it gets,” and Titus almost smacked his 
lips. “But, why—why, madam, has Dr. Ano 
dyne’s”— 

yy know what yon are abont to ask, sir. Why has 

eitfiot been given to the world? The truth is, a suit 





in Chancery, a suit that must be decided in my fa. 
vor, a suit involving many, many thousands” — 

Suddenly the eye of Trumps glowed with lambent 
fire towards Mrs. Anodyne, and he thought, “ How 
lueky, that Mims marries Miss Sloth!” 

“ Although the money—it was lefi by my aunt— 
is as nothing to what, with proper care, might be ob- 
tained from Dr. Anodyne’s bequest.” 

“You wouldn’t”—there was certainly a want of 
delicacy, both in the question and the manner of 
Titus—* you wouldn't sell it?” 

“ Not the whole of it,” answered Mrs. Anodyne, 
with some coldness; and then relenting, she added, 
“but [ should not object, if 1 approved of the person, 
to take a partner.” 

As Mrs. Anodyne rounded her small mouth with 
these words, Titus Trumps saw in it the type and 
promise of the wedding ring! 

In halfan-hour Titus Trumps and Adeliza Ano- 
dyne mutually agreed to a partnership for life. 

“I knew something would happen—I was certain 
something would turn up!” thought Trumps, as the 
reluctant widow promised to be his. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ A ripe, handsome widow, a promising Chancery- 
suit, and a patent ointment! Was ever man so lucky! 
How fortunate that he had escaped Miss Sloth! After 
all, it was very foolish fur a man to marry out of his 
sphere— he was always looked upon by his wife's 
family as an interloper.” These were the morning 
thoughts of Titus, lying late in bed at the Flower 
Pot. “To be sure—the patent was mortgaged for 
four hundred pounds ; but then, luckily, it was in the 
hands of Mr. Chattels, a good-natured creature, who 
might be persuaded to do any thing.” (lt certainly 
was a curious coincidence that the same Mr. Chattels, 
general dealer, whe was about to advance money to 
our youth of many hopes, had some months since ac- 
commodated Mrs Anodyne with the loan of certain 
sums, for the payment of which he had of late, in the 
words of the fair creditor, been “seriously rude.”) 
Titus, however, was resolved, in so important a step 
as marriage, not to commit himself; no, he was de- 
termined to be particularly cautious; and the subjoin- 
ed dialogue between him and Mr. Chattels, may, 
in some degree, illustrate the prudence of our 
hero. 

“What do you think of—I believe you know 
the lady—what do you think of Mrs. Anodyne?” 
asked Titus of the dealer, who called at noon at the 
Flower Pot 

“Think of her! Mr. Trumps, a charming woman— 
such sense—such spirits—every thing that could make 
aman happy.” This was the flattering opinion of 
Mr. Chatiels ; who, we may as well state, had had a 
recent opportuniiy of confirming it, having just quilted 
the lady, who possibly might have informed him of 
her approaching marrisge with the youthful Titus. 
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“ That’s my opinion,” said Titus. “ Her husband, 
the doctor, was very old, eh !—and very infirm?” 

“ Very—but such a head, sir! He left such a for- 
tune behind him !” 

“In land or money?” asked Titus, affecting the 
greatest ignorance. 

“In better than any thing—in an invention; only, 
it’s never been used,” answered Chattels. 

#“ You dun't mean the * Fortunatus O:ntment,’ eh ?” 

“I offered Mrs. Anodyne five hundred pounds for 
enly a share of it,” said Chattelse—*“ but women are 
obstinate, sir—she wouldn't take it.” 

“How very lucky,” thought Titus. 
think it really—a—good thing ?” 

“Wonderful. There's Sackbut-——he’s clerk of Ca. 
naan Chapel—he and his wife fought so, the poor 
man used to lose half his Sundays—now, he’s never 
seen with a spot upon him. Folks think his wife’s 
turned quite a lamb—bless you, that’s not it—she’s 
worse than ever. Only poor Sackbut’s taken this 
precaution—he’s never without the ointment.” 

“I thought it wasn’t to be purchased,” observed 
Titus. 

“ No more it is,” replied Chattels, “I gave it him.” 

“ And then there’s a Chancery suit, which Mrs. 
Anodyne must gain?’ said Trumps. 

“In time,” replied the dealer. 

“I believe—you'll excuse the question—lI believe 
Mrs. Anodyne is your debtor?” asked Trumps. 

“ For a trifle,” answered Chattels, * but we won't 
talk of that. i come now about your houses. You 
say, you want the money immediately ?” 

“I hav’n’t heard from young Sloth,” thought 
Trumps—“to be sure, he’ll be too buay with this 
marriage to think of the debt.” And then, aloud, 
“ why, the truth is, Mr. Chattels, I am about to treat 
with Mrs. Anodyne for her patent.” 

“ Patent!” 

“ The patent of the “ Fortunatus Ointment,’” said 
Trumps; for he thought he would keep his marriage a 
secret that he might make betier terms with the 
dealer. “I believe the patent is mortgaged to you ?”— 

“ Yes—the—the prescription; it’s allthe same. That 
is, Mrs. Anodyne is under a heavy penalty to me, if 
she makes use of the secret. By-the-bye, if I had 
thought of it, I'd have sent you a pot; witha piece no 
bigger than a pea, your eye would have been quite 
well.” 

On this, Trumps began to doubt the instant efficacy 
of the salve ; as he had fairly daubed his wound with 
it, to little purpose. Again he thought—* to be sure, 
my flesh is very difficult to heal—I think there never 
was such flesh—very difficult, indeed.” 

“I've advanced her four hundred pounds; and, 1] 
tell you what—you shall have the document for 
three.” 

“You'll be able to get me that money on my 
property ?” asked Trumps, musing. 

“In a day or two,” replied Chattels. 

“Then it’s a bargain,’ and Tramps shook the 
dealer’s hand. “ How lucky!” thought Titus, “ thus 
I save a hundred.” 

Days pass on, and every day Titus pays his court 


“And you 





to the widow, who, for various delicate reasons, in- 
sists that their approaching marriage should be kept 
a perfeet secret. Only one week had elapsed, ere 
the happy Trumps was enabled to present Mrs. Ano- 
dyne with her bond redeemed from Chatiels. There 
never was so happy—so grateful a woman! 

The next day, Trumps walked to the usual place 
of appointment, to that sylvan haunt, Kensington 
Gardens. Ere noon, punctual as time itself, Mrs. 
Anodyne was wont to be there, For halfan-hour, 
Titus lingered, his heart vainly jumping at the ap- 
proach of every petticoat. “I’m too early, no doubt,” 
thought Titus, and he walked solitary fur another 
quarter of an hour. ‘She was always here at twelve 
always—oh! I must be too early,” saying which, 
fitus sauntered to the sun-dial. He saw by the 
shadow on the plate, that the time was a quarter to 
Any other less happy man would have- been 
convinced that the widow had either forgotten, or 
was careless of her appointment. Not so Titus; for 
with his eye still upon the shadow he had hope— 
yes, even looking at the sun-dial, he involuntarily 
exclaimed—* Perhaps, it’s too fast.” 

Trumps took his way to the house of the conve- 
nient Mrs. Cagely, who briefly informed him that 
Mrs. Anodyne had quitied London for some months; 
nay, more; that it was very uncertain whether she 
would ever return. 

Titus was astounded at the intelligence. “A base, 
ungrateful, designing woman!” he cried, to the equa- 
ble Mrs. Cagely. He was in a very fever of indig- 
nation, as he passed down the street; and then he 
stopt, and said exultingly to himself—«how very 
lucky I’ve secured the ointment.” 

Titus entered the public room of The Flower Pot; 
he was instantly addressed by Robert. 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but gentleman—Mr. Mime 
who's been often fur you—he’s been here.” 

“ How lacky I was out!” thought Trumps. 

“ He’s stuck something on the glass, sir.” 

Tramps walked to the mirror, and there saw this 
pithy notice— 

“ This is to warn all gentlemen from playing with 
Titus Tramps, late of Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 
but now of the Flower Pot, London; unless the said 
Titus Trumps first banks his stakes. «J. 8” 

“ Has anybody been here since this has been up?” 
asked Titus, who had turned as white as the paper. 
« Anybody, Robert?” 

“One person, sir ;” answered Robert. 

“And hehe looked towards the glass,—he”— 
stammered Titus. 

“ Look towards glass,” replied Straight. 

Trumps bent his brows-—bit his uail—then, sud- 
denly brightening up, exclaimed “ Never mind—per- 
haps—perhaps, he couldn’t read.” 

At three that day, Mr. Chattels came to dine at the 
Flower Pot. He assured Titus, that, very much to 
his regret, he found it impossible to advance more 
than four hundred and fifty pounds upon the coltages: 
money never had been so scarce. 

“ All the better,” thought Titus, when be found the 
dealer inexorable,—“ all the better—I shall have the 
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less to pay back. Very well, Mr. Chattels, four hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

“Of course, inclade the picture I spoke of at 
thirty—in time it will be worth a hundred,” said 
Chattels. 

“T'll send it to my aunt,” determined Titus, “of 
course she’ll return me something treble its worth. 
Very well.” 

“Well, then, Tapetight will call upon you to-mor- 
row, and conclude the business.” 

“ A fortunate escape for me, that Mrs. Anodyne,” 
observed Titus. 

“Hah! sir,” replied Chattels—“ I'd have been 
bound for that woman ; but there’s no trusting any of 
‘em. You leave the subject of the picture quite tu 
me?” 

“ Quite: only let it be something handsome,” an- 
swered Titus. 

“Depend upon me, Mr. Trumps,” said Chattels, 
and squeezing his customer's hand, the patron of the 
fine arts deparied. 

The next day Tapetight appeared with the neces- 
sary documents. ‘Titus signed and held forth his 
hand for the balance: on which, Mr. Tapetight pre- 
sented his bill of expenses, making Titus Trumps, Exq 
his debtor to the amouut of fifty pounds. 

“Oh! yes, it’s all perfectly right,” said Tapetight, 
in his own pleasant way. “You see, one hundred 
advanced, three hundred the bond to Mrs. Ano 
dyne”— 

“I’ve secured the ‘ Fortunatus,’” thought Trumps. 

“That makes four hundred—thirty for a picture” — 

“ A parcel for you, sir, from Mr. Chattels,” said the 
servant, presenting it. 

“That's it, no doubt,” said Tapetight. “Four 
hundred and thirty—and my bill seventy, leaves 
just a balance of fifty pounds. You'll find it quite 
right,—good morning,” and the legal man depart- 
ed. 
“No matter—lI've secured the ointment,” repeated 
Trumps, as he inspected the parcel. “And here— 
here’s the picture for auntey.” For a minute, Titus 
stared at the likeness of a@ gentleman in a military 
dress, and looking at the back of the frame, to his 
astonishment, read—“ Portrait of General Wolfe.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Titus—he had made several handsome preseats to 
Mrs. Anodyne—was left with about fifieen shillings 
in his pocket, a debtor to a lawyer, and the proprietor 
of the Flower Pot. “Never mind—something will 
happen. I have,” he mused, “the prescription of 
‘the Fortunatus Ointment,’ and something must turn 
up” 

Mr. Tapetiglt sent a very polite letter, and the 
keeper of the Flower Pot presenied the bill. Titus 
was at his wit's end. 

He sat, in a deep study of ways and means, when 
to the extreme astonishment of a gentleman in the 





coffee-room he jumped up, exclaiming,—“1 have it! 
‘The tea-pot!”— 

Ves, at that moment, the tea-pot—crammed with 
gold and bank paper—of Miss Virginia Tramps, 
beamed upon her hopeful nephew ; who immediately 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a most elo. 
quent letter to the virgin at Cirencester, stating that 
wealth and honor beyond description could be secured, 
if she could but be induced to advance only one- 
twentieth part of the riches contained in her tea-pot: 
in that valuable “tea-pot brought from Canton by 
uncle Robert, who had been carried up the country 
by a black princess, and never heard of again.” Only 
one small handful of gold from that glorious vessel! 

In sweet tranquillity Titus awaited the return of 
post. He received a letter in due season from his 
aunt. Good, kind old soul! could she do less than 
meet his every wish ? 

Titus broke the seal, and read the letter, in which 
Miss Virginia Trumps in the briefest manner simply 
inquired of her nephew, “if he was only playing « 
joke—or if he was really mad?” 

“ She doesn’t mean it—no, she can’t mean it,” said 
Titus—she'll write again; yes, or if not, something 
will happen.” 

“ And in this belief Titus was justified, for three 
days afterwards, he was in the Marshalsea, at the 
suit of Paul Tapetight, atiorney-at-law. 

“ Hadn't you better look out for your bed?” asked 
a fellow-prisoner of Titus. 

“You're very good—but—I shall not be here an 
hour—I've written to a friend—this is rather an un- 
pleasant calamity—but something will be sure to 
turn up.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Is there no letter to-day?” asked Titus for up 
wards of the thousandth time, having been three years 
in the gaol. 

“ Not to day.” 

“Ha! there will be to-morrow. Oh, yes! sure to 
be something to-morrow.” 

For once, Titus was a true prophet. On the mor- 
row, @ letter, announcing the death of his aunt, with 
the bequest of her property to himself, enabled him 
again to breathe the free air, a free man. 

Titus went to Gloucestershire, and married a thrifty 
sou), who suffered him to hope for the best, whilst 
she did for the best. Hence, Titus spent his days in 
competence and peace; though, as a proof that his 
old failing still eluog to him, it bas been stated, that 
a neighbor once overheard him advise his litle girl, 
whose canary had flown away, “to take the open 
cage into the garden—for, perhaps the bird would fly 
back again.” 

“ Well, Titus, I never heard such a man as you,” 
said Mrs. Trumps the third cow having died—poison- 
ed, as it was suspected, by some malicious villain— 
«don't I tell you the last cow is dead ?” 
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“Never mind, my dear, I think the children arey “Then, make one, my dear—make one,” answered 


tired of milk. Besides, something will turn up. | Titus. 
Why, my love, won’t you always look at things en| “To make a bright side” is after all, not the worst 


the bright side ?’’ 


philosophy, and such was ever the matured purpose 


“Bright side!” cried Mrs. Trumps, “but suppose | of our last of men,—Tirus Trumps: THE MAN OF 


they have no bright side?” 





“MANY HOPES.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


BY THE REV. 


THRASYBULUS AT PHYLE. 
L 


STiLv unextinguished through the land 
Was Freedom's gacred fire; 

Nor with the nobly fallen band 

Did Glory’s light expire; 

Though long, too lung, has Athens borne 
The Spartan’s sway, the Spartan’s scorn ; 
Yet bolder thoughts inspire 

Hearts, still resolved to dare or die 

For Athens, and for liberty. 


I. 


In night’s mid gloom, on Phyle’s tower 

See Thrasybulus stand : 

’Tis now the patriots’ mustering hour, 

And this the patriot band. 

Scattered and few the warriors came— 

But he was there who fanned the flame ; 
Whose voice of high command 

From forest-cave and snow-crowned hill, 
Had roused them, and could rouse them still, 


Ill. 


And, “ Welcome to the hour,” he said, 
“ Of vengeance or of death ; 

Yes, welcome to the warrior’s bed, 

Or to the victor’s wreath. 

A brother each, and each a friend, 

I knew, I knew ye could not bend 
The Tyrant’s sway beneath ; 

I knew that all, who scorned to fear, 
Hither would come—and vez are here. 


IV. 


“From home, from friends, from country torn, 
To breathe a foreign air, 
Have ye not long in exile borne 
What galls the brave to bear? 
Or, if ye deemed it nobler still 
To stay, and share your country’s ill, 
Though Freedom was not there— 
By all ye saw, and all ye heard, 
._ Is not the blow too long deferred ? 
te: 
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V. 


“ Our own wronged Athens! thou hast been 
The mother of the brave! 

Of Greece, in arms and arts, the Queen! 
And shalt thou be a slave? 

Thou, proved in many a strife severe, 

On land detested Sparta’s peer, 

Her conqueror on the wave; 

Shalt thou her prostrate vassal be, 

While gallant hearts still throb for thee? 


VI. 


“Forbid it, ye whose sires alone 

The Persian’s host withstood 

Till the proud field of Marathon 

Ran purple with their blood ; 

And when his thousand galleys came 
To Salamis, immortal name! 

Were foremost on the flood ; 

And on Platea’s plain outvied 

The Spartan, fighting side by side. 


Vil. 


“ Apart as foes, as friends abreast, 

On earth and o’er the sea ; 

Our Fathers never stooped their crest 

To Sparta—and shall we ? 

Hers is indeed the vantage-hour, 

And hers the pride of boundless power - 
But is there nought for thee? 

Yes—thine is Freedom, name divine, 
And this true band of heroes thine. 


VI. 


“Then forward to th’ unequal strife, 

We triumph or we die; 

Warriors, the loss can be but life, 

The gain is Liberty! 

What thoogh our hearts’ best blood should flow, 
The tyrant band whall lie as low: 

And with the parting sigh 

’T will even in death a solace be, 

Dear Athens! to have died for thee.” 
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TO THE GREEKS. 
I. 


Anise to the strife of the sword! 

Advance like the rush of the flood! 

Nor e’er be one brand to the scabbard restored, 
Till the despots have dyed it in blood. 

Your chains have been galling and kees ; 

Ye have slept the dull sleep of despair ; 

Yet awake for the glories of days that have been, 
Fora spell that should rouse you is there. 


Il. 


Long ages of sorrow and shame 

Have rolled o'er the land of your birth ; 

Tho’ once without peer in the bright page of Fame, 
Tis the taunt and the by-word of Earth. 

The wrongs which your Fathers have borne, 

The wrongs whieh your children must bear ; 

O your souls are subdued by the bonds ye have. worn, 
Or a spell that must rouse you is there! 


If. ‘ 


The Lion is tame and debased 

While chained in the dwellings of men; 

But restore the Wood-King to his own native waste, 
And his fury will kindle again : 

And thus, though degraded ace ye, 

The yoke of the Mussulman spurn ; 

And the faith and the courage that dwell with the free, 
To you shall with Freedom return. 


IV. 


Then awake to the strife of the sword ! 
Advance like the rush of the flood ! 

Nor e’er be one brand to its scabbard restored, 
Till your tyrants have bathed it in blood. 

O think on the days that have been, 

Till they rouse you to do and to dare ; 

O think on your bondage, so galling, so keen— 
A spel! that must wake you is there! 


THE WARRIOR’S BLOOD. 


I. 


THERE is a crimson hue 
Of purer, lovelier dye, 

Than beams in blushings clouds that strew 
Soft evening's varied sky— 

‘Tis in the life-blood of the free 

Poured freely forth for liberty. 





‘Tl. 
There is a drop more dear, 
More sacred and sublime, 
Than virgin pity’s tender tear 
O’er others’ curse or crime ;— 
It is the life-blood of the free, 
When nobly shed for liberty ! 


Il. 


There is a voice more sweet 
Than music's softest lyre! 

Which gives a prouder pulse to beat, 
And wakes a wilder fire: 

It is the death-sigh of the free, 

Who fights and falls for liberty! 


IV. 


And there’s a deeper sound 
Than earth asunder riven; 
A voice that rises from the ground, 
And will be heard in heaven : 
It is the death-shout of the free, 
Who dares and dies for liberty! 


THE DYING CHIEFTAIN. 


I. 


He sets in the noon of his fame ; 

He falls in the hour of his pride ; 

But myriads lamenting shall hallow his name, 
And tell how the conqueror died. 

He died for the land of his birth ! 

He died that her sons might be free! 

And long shall his memory be hallowed on earth, 
Most honored, fair Hellas! by thee. 


I. 


Though ties might have chained him to life 
The strongest affection can bind ; 

He fled from them all to the scene of the strife, 
And his love to his honor resigned. 

He paused not to wipe the big tear 

That fell from a mother’s fond eye ; 

He turned not to look on a mourner more dear ; 
Unshrinking he left them—to die. 


Ill. 


Yet say not the hero is dead ;— 
For glory can never decay : 
From the scene of its triumphs the spirit hath fled, 
But memory enshrines it for aye. 

For he set in the noon of his fame, 

He fell in the hour of his pride ; 

And nations lamenting shall hallow his name, 
And tell how the conqueror died. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 


TE sun shone gloriously through the painted win- 
dow. Its glad light poured in, mellowed with the 
thousand shades of the rainbow's wreath. Like a 
stream of molten gold, it seemed to deluge the inmost 
recesses of the chamber with its splendor; and, passing 
through the robes of the saints that unfolded them- 
selves on crystal tablets, lending life and animation to 
the lineaments, and halos of g!ory to the brows, came 
gaily in to lighten fairer features and lovelier forms 
than stained glass or human limning could ever pic- 
ture. 

It was a chamber in the palace of the Sovereign. 
Its oaken panels were richly carved, and its ceiling 
was gorgeously painted with an assemblage of divi- 
nities. The laughing Hours seemed to be scattering 
smiles and roses down on the inlaid floor beneath— 
which, rich in its own"embellishments, had never been 
concealed by the modern luxury of a carpet. The 
splendid velvet hangings were encrusted with flowers; 
and the crimsoned seats, corniced with gold, though 
without the indolence of a support behind, were 
ranged round the apartment in the stiff formal rows 
which, down to this day, impose their restrictions on 
the ease and vivacity of society. Not one of these 
seats had forsaken its post, as sentinel, against the wall; 
and there was but one which deviated in form, and 
seemed, therefore, licensed to deviate in position. 

This was a chair of state, covered with crimson 
velvet, fluted with gold, and bearing the Royal Arms 
of England richly embroidered on its back. It was 
stationed near a table ; on which lay a few cumbrous 


books, in their heavy thongh cosily binding, a vase of | 


flowers, and a small embroidered glove. 

On that chair, surrounded by two or three attendant 
ladies, sat the princess Elizabeth. Youth, whieh is so 
like beauty as almost to make ns believe them iden- 
tical, lent its bloom to her cheek, its brightness to her 
eye, its elasticity to her person. The princess seemed 
thoughtful—almost pensive. She was leaning back 
in her chair, with half closed eyes, which threw the 
shadow of their long lashes on her cheek—her length- 
ened ringlets flowing over her shoulders, sofily undu- 
lated by the breeze that entered through the aperture 
of a half-open casement—while the flickering and al- 
ternate light and shadow of the gently agitated foliage 
without, cast over her youthful countenance its cease- 
less play of brightness and of gloom. 

The princess was in court costume—her satin robe 
looped up with roses, her stomacher laced with dia- 


ea” fair neck loaded, and her long curls en- 






erusted with jewels: her very gloves and shoes em- 
broidered with seed pearl. 

Thus sat the princess, serious, thoughtful, sad. 
Thete wes a general silence ; for, in those days, it was 
the prerogative of royalty to impose its own mood on 
all within its sphere. 

Elizabeth broke the silence: by means of some of 





| those mysterious linkings of the thoughts, which bind 
together the far off and the near, hers passed from 
royalty and splendor, from state and gems down to 
, liberty and flowers. 
| She stooped over the flowers that were breathing 
out their perfume from the vase before her; and with 
a restrained caress, that seemed to fear impairing their 
living beauty, drew them towards her, and inhaled 
their fragrance. “What think you, Margaret,” she 
said, “is it better to dwell in the eagle’s nest, or to 
share with the swallow the lowly cottage thatch— 
better to dwell in courts or bowers—to twine our hair 
with coronets or flowers?’ 

“I was never ambitious, my dear princess!” Mar- 
garet replied: “I content myself with my father’s 
hall, or your highness’ service, and court not the thatch 
and the linsey-wolsey of the cottage maiden. And 
for my hair,” and the laughing girl shook back the 
redundant curls, “ flowers may be beautiful, but they 
fade ; our diamonds are always bright.” 

“ But liberty,” said the princess, “liberty, Marga- 
| ret.” 

“Is as much the princess's as the peasant’s—nay, 
more; you command—she obeys.” 

“1 knew not that I was so free,” said Elizabeth, 
wiih a faint smile ; “I cannot move beyond the length 
of my chain, a golden one though it be—while the pea- 
sant girl flies over hills as free as air, and knows no 
restriction but her own will.” 

“I would rather my palfrey bore me than my feet,” 
Margaret replied. “ My liberty would have a narrow 
range, were I limited to the primitive simplicity of 
their conveyance.” 

“ Again,” said the princess, and a light blush rose 
to her brow, “ the peasant girl may choose her mate 
for life, without restriction; we must needs abide by 
the dry statesman’s, the cold politician’s ehoice.” 

“ Ay, my dear princess! we must wait till we are 
chosen; that is the true state of the cass—and in it 
princess and peasant are alike. The vaunted liberty 
of the cottage girl extends no farther than a curtsey 
and a ‘thank you,’ to the swain who condescends a 
‘ will you?” a 
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“ Ay, Margaret!” replied the princess, while the 
proud blood mounted to her very brow, “ay, Marga 
ret! and that degree of humility reaches not to the 
amount of degradation of her who, with the blood of 
kings within her veins, sits in her father’s palace, 
tricked out in robes and jewels, waiting for an idle 
limner to spread out her charms on paint and canvas, 
to see if haply they may please the lordly eye of some 
foreign potentate. No, Margaret, no! the cottage girl 
is free from such a shame as this!” 

“Nay, my princess, nay!” said Margaret, startled 
at Elizabeth’s vehement tone, and touched by the 
sight of a tear that glittered from her eye, but was 
speedily dried up by the indignant fire that burned 
upon her cheek. “Good sooth,” she said, again at- 
tempting to be gay, “ ’tis well that Rubens hears you 
not call him an idle limner ; or he might dare, despite 
the king, to leave your highness’ beauty for more vul- 
gar hands, to portray more vulgar eyes to gaze on.” 

A slight bustle in the anti-room prevented the prin- 
cess's reply ; and then sailed in the rustling satin, the 
enormous hoop, and the waving plumes, of an old 
dowager duchess, who came to sit as lady president 
over the painter’s labors. Behind her followed closely 
that illustrious man, whose name is, and will be, un- 
forgotten, while men have heart and memory; and 
bringing up the rear, came an attendant, bearing in 
the artist's implements, 

The princess rose, on the entrance of the duchess ; 
she curtseyed to her greetings, (in those days ladies 
did not bow,) in silence, and again resumed her seat. 
The painter then approached, and was presented. 
Elizabeth's cheek was crimson, and her manner, al- 
though hurried, was proud and cold. But the artist’s 
eye quailed not beneath her repulsive aspect ; and its 
penetrating gaze ran over her feature and her figure, 
with that licensed liberty which belongs to his pro- 
fession. It was rather scratiny than boldness—ob 
servation rather than admiration—necessary to the 
practice of his art, but not the less displeasing to the 
pride of the princess. 

We have so high a veneration for that glorious art 
of which Rubens was a disciple, that we please our- 
selves with thinking that we, too, however humbly, 

are painting, with this stunted quill and this sombre 
fluid, in the stead of the wonder-working pencils, and 
the rainbow-coloring of the painter's palette. We 
paint in words, cold and inert as they stand ranged 
in the columns of a dictionary, but capable of raising 
to the mind’s eye, instead of te the gaze of the corpo 
real member, visions of glory and spectacles of beauty; 
ay, even such as the glowing canvas spreads—even 
such as the artist's mind originates. 

Our picture presented the magnificent, though some- 
what heavy chamber—its painted roof, its carved 
panels, and its oaken floor. The mellowed light 
streamed in, tinged with the thousand bright hues of 
the rich coloring of the stained window; and there 
sat Elizabeth, with a glowing cheek, surrounded by 

ies, the duchess on her right hand, in all the 
panoply of pride, enduring the calm quiet gaze of the 
painter’s penetrating eye—who stood in her presence, 
himself prouder of the godlike distinction of conscious 





talent, and higher in the elevation of intellect, than 
the princess, in her father’s palace, with the purple 
tide of a long line of kings swelling proudly through 
her veins. 

There stood Rubens, easy and self-collected, with 
the plumed hat within his hand, his short cloak 
thrown negligently aside, the glitiering hilt of his 
sword protruding, waiting the first intimation of the 
princess's notice. 

There was yet another person in the circle, appa- 
tenily too humble to deserve mention, but evidently 
absorbed in the interest of the passing scene. It was 
the painter’s page; who stood, with a pair of deep, 
rich, burning eyes, sealed on the princess. 

At length Elizabeth spoke. «It is the king’s good 
pleasure, sir,” she said, “that I should give you an 
unworthy occasion for the exercise ef your noble art. 
[—” 

“ Not so, by 

The duchess, the painter, the princess, the ladies, 
all stood aghast. Whence came the impetuous inter- 
ruption ! 

From the page! 

The unfinished exclamation seemed suddenly 
checked, by the remembrance of the atrocity of this 
breach of court etiquette. All eyes were directed to 
the page; who, retiring a step backwards, seemed to 
desire to shrink into himself. . 

“You are too bold, master Warrenne!” said the 
painter. “Do you forget this presence? What mean 
you by such unseemly daring ¢” 

“I crave your highness’ pardon,” said the page, 
without replying to his master, “I was indignant 
that you should so wrong yourself. Could painter's 
eye desire a fairer study? Could poet's soul indulge 
a higher dream? Yet your highness spoke of an un- 
worthy occasion. What a foul treason would that have 
been, had other lips asserted it !”’ 

“ Unmannered!” exclaimed the painter—who, if 
truth must be told, was quite as much outraged by 
the page’s disrespect to himself as to the princess ; 
fur, in addition to the favor of kings, he was proud 
of higher dignity than that of birth or station. “ Un- 
mannered! Think you to escape unpunished? Think 
you again to enter within these walls? Think you 
even to be retained in my poor service!” 

“Nay, chide him not,” said the princess, whose 
womanly love of admiration was more gratified by 
the page’s unguarded warmth, than by ibe more mea- 
sured adulation of the whole train of courtiers among 
whom she moved. “Nay, chide him not. Let his 
freedom of speech, for this time, pass uncensured. It 
is seldom that we hear an honest tongue, and we 
would not have its liberty curtailed, for the sake of 
its very rarity. We make it our request to you, good 
master painter, and we trust that you are not used to 
denying a lady's wishes.” 

“ You command,” replied the painter—“ TI obey.” 

“ Not so,” replied Elizabeth ; “ we ask it of your 
courtesy, not of your humility. We ask it as a lady 
may ask of a gentleman. Wé are willing to be your 
debtor for this small act of grace.” 
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- 
her, “ you confer a favor, in seeming to desire one. 
He who might refuse a princess of England, noust fee) 
his heart bound within him in rejoieing to meet the 
smallest wish of her who sits before me.” 

“ Thy service is for this time spared thee, master 
pege!”’ said Elizabeth, turning on the painter's attend- 
ant the fall brightness of her smiles, “see that thou 
endanger it no more with ill-timed and ill-deserved 
admiration of such unwerthy objects. Thy good taste 
will stand in jeopardy, as wel! as thy good service.” 

“ Por my taste,” said the page, “ I desire no higher 
justification, before an assembled world, than one 
glance of the princess Elizabeth's eye—than one 
blush of the brightness of her cheek. /:nd for my 
service———, | am now bound, heart and soul, in a 
willing bondage, which leaves me reckless of any 
other point in my destiny.” 

Elizabeth blushed deeply, and tried to frown ; but 
there was, in her woman's heart, that woman’s love 
of reckless and chivalrous devotion which outweighed 
the prerogative of rank, the pride of place and power. 
Im vain, therefore, the princess endeavored to resume 
herself. The frown on her brow balanced not the 
smile on ker lip. The repulsiveness of her demeanor 
erased not the track of a sigh that found its birth in 
the heart of the princess, and passed, like the invigo. 
yating and welcome breath of life, to the heart of the 
page. 

How often does the happiness of life find birth in a 
sigh! How often does the misery of life originate in 
asmile! 

But sentiment was old-fashioned in those days—as 
it is obsolete in ours. 

Phe duchess, whose very satin had rustled at the 
presumption of the page, thought it now fully incum- 
bent on her dowager dignity to interpose her word 
Like imperial Jove, she nedded her plumed head and 
spoke, 

“Good sooth, master page! you allow your tongue 
@ license which serts but ill with the manners of a 
court. In my young days, a page might sooner have 
dared to throw himself on the point ef his own sword, 
than utter the words which have passed your lips 
since you came into this presence. But times are 
greatly changed since I was young.” 

“It may be so, madam!” quietly and perhaps rather 
peintedly, replied the page. 

“Ay. that have they,” cried the still more indignant 
duehess, the flown erimson rose of her cheek 
deepened into a tuscan; “that have they, since a 
malapert boy can bandy words with a coroneted dueh. 
ess, who is not without some of the blood royal in her 
veins. Marry have they, indeed, since an idle ser- 
vitor may admire bis own wit in a royal palace, like 
@ drunken braggart in the streets. Marry have they, 
indeed, when he can throw the blame of his misdoings 
om the forbearance of his master !” 

Madam,” said the painter, chafed in no small de- 
gree, both at his page’s presumption and her grace’s 
reflections on himself, « for the unwarrantable liber- 
ties of master Warrenne’s tongue, 1 would entreat to 
be eonsidered blameless, since here her highness bears 


high recommendation on which he seems to presume, 
should induce me to retain him in my service.” 

“No more! no more!” exclaimed the princess. “ It 
seems to me that we attach too much importance to a 
tew idle words. Good master Rubens, [ am already 
weary of this state. I pray you transfer it to your 
canvas as speedily as may be, that I may resign it, and 
regain the liberty of my humility. A walk with you, 
my Margaret, even in bur-bounded groves, to hear the 
birds sing, and to see the flowers bloom, is worth 
more than all this weight of dignity.” 

Then came “a little to the right,’"—and “a little 
to the left,’—and “the head imclined this way,”— 
and “the arm reposing that.” Then the curtains in- 
terposed, and their drapery was to be re-arranged ; 


‘then their crimson light fell too brightly on the prin- 


cess’s cheek, and its glow was to be softened. Then 
the painter discovered that the floating of her light, 
though voluminous veil, rendered her form too indis- 
tinct, and promised to mar the depth of his full color- 
ing; and, lastly, a rich and glossy curl, from the re- 
dundant shower of flowing ringlets, interposed between 
the painter’s eye and the perfect profile of the prin- 
cess. 

Elizabeth grew impatient. ‘“ Master Rubens,” she 
said, “I pray you, let your arrangements be as few 
and as brief as possible. Above all, throw not one 
charm over our homeliness of aspeet; for we desire 
not to appear with fairer features in our representative 
than in our person, lest the promise of the one should 
seem the falsehood of the other.” 

“Madam,” said the painter, “he for whom my 
labors are intended would little thank me if I were 
to rob his eye of one of the graces with which nature 
has endowed your highness.” 

“Name him not! name him not!” exclaimed the 
princess; and her glance instinctively encountered 
the passionate gaze of the page, whose eyes were 
fixed upon her. There was a consciousness in the 
rapid interchange, which, as Moore has since said, 
seemed— 


“ As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought; 
As if the very lips and eyes 

Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And ne’er to be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then.” 


a 


Many days passed on, during the morning of each 
of which the painter continued his labors. At the 
same hour, the princess resumed her seat, the duchess 
rustled in, the painter spread his colors, Elizabeth with 
scrupulous exactness, assumed her atiitude, and the 
page resumed his ardent gaze. 

In no degree had the duchess relaxed in her ill 
opinion of the painter's attendant, which she took un- 
common trouble to express on every occasion, suitable 
or unsuitable. It seemed rather beneath her grace’s 





sway ;—were it otherwise, not even the 


dignity to wage so unequal » war; but women will 
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be women—and a duchess is only a woman after 
all. 

As for the page, sometimes a scornful smile, some- 
times a stinging repartee, but more frequently a 
haughty and repelling demeanor, which seemed to be 
exchanging places with the duchess—these, having 
in them more of the offensive than the defensive— 
were his modes of replying to the rough compliments 
of the duchess. 

Generally, his notice was too much absorbed, too 
much riveted on the princess, to allow of even a casual 
notice of any other being. He watched, by his mas- 
ter’s side, the glowing outline, the blushing tint, the 
speaking eye, the “red and white nature’s own sweet 
and cunning hand laid on,” the shining labyrinths of 
ringlets—all these did the page, day after day, con 
template, till heart and eye were so engrossed as to 
leave no room for the minor passions of scorn, anger, 
or contempt. 

It seemed, too, that his powers of usefulness wefe 
likewise much impaired ; for, as the duchess truly 
observed, his attendance was merely nominal, and he 
proved toa demonstration his ignorance, by retarding, 
instead of accelerating, every thing in which his ser- 
vice was required. 

But all these things were as nothing to the last 
charge which the duchess, in her great zeal, brought 
against him. The princess’s embroidered glove was 
missing, and her grace boldly accused the page of the 
theft. 

On that occasion, it were hard to tell whose brow 
was stained with the deeper dye—that of the princess 
or the page. Her eye turned, for one doubting mo 
ment, on him; and read, in the shame-stricken look, 
the guilty cheek, the confused demeanor, a full con- 
firmation of the charge. 

Yet he seemed hardened in his guilt; for, turning 
on the duchess the full scorn of his indignant eye, he 
proudiy said,“ I disdain to justify myself to you!”— 
and left the presence of the princess without farther 
word, or a single gesture of courtesy, abandoning his 
master to his own exertions, to help himself as he best 
might. 

“Your grace will pardon me,” said the painter, 
“if I presume to differ with you on this serivus charge. 
It is trne that I have not long known master Warren- 
ne; but he came to me with so high a guarantee that | 
would almost sooner doubt my own existence than his 
honesty ; and suffer me to say that it grieves me deeply 
that one who has had admittance to this presence, on 
the warranty of my wagd, should be accused of so 
foul a crime.” 

“ Words alter not facts, master Rubens!” said the 
duchess. “J saw his eye looking longingly on the 
glove, long before it disappeared , and I have farther 
good reason of my own to fully believe that he hath 
it concealed about him. Though I saw him not ac- 
tually commit the theft, I did see the little finger of 
her highness hang out of his vest; and that I suppose 
to be proof enough. No doubt, the value of the glove 
hath beea too great a temptation for his honesty to 
withstand—for the pearls and gold are of no smalij 
value.” 





“ You spoke of his high surety,” said the princess ; 
“are we wrong in asking who might that be ?” 

“Madam,” replied the painter, “ seeing your high- 
ness’s aversion to the name master Warrenne himself 
entreeted me not to utter it; but, as he has now for- 
feited all claim to consideration, I at once obey your 
highness. He was sent to me especially and imme- 
diately from the Elector Palatine,’ to attend me on 
this one occasion; which commission executed, his 
instructions were to return to his master, having under 
his guardianship that portrait which I have now the 
honor of attempting.” 

The shudder of the princess spoke more than words; 
she arose hastily, and retired with her ladies. 


The painter hurried to his lodging. His first act 
was to summon master Warrenne to his presence. 

The attendant who carried the command, returned 
with this sullen answer, “ Let master Rubens seek me 
here !” 

Indignant at this want of courtesy, as well as of 
obedience, the painter, anxious to give vent to his 
feelings, went instantly to master Warrenne’s apart- 
ments. Calm, and even haughty, was the bearing of 
this page, and his eye quailed not beneath the angry 
glances of his master. 

“ How is this, master Warrenne ?” asked the paint- 
er. “Can the duchess have preferred a false charge 
against you! I know that she loves you not, yet 
could she invent so foul a calumny! I pray you, if it 
be possible, for my honor’s sake, as well as for your 
own, disprove it. Throw off the blame! If it be 
possible, let the shame rest on her, and assert your 
guiltlessness! But, above all things, tell me, at once 
the truth.” 

The painter spoke vehemently, passionately. 

Calmly, quietly, coldly, indifferently, the page re- 
plied, “ 1 will!” and he laid the syspecied gluve com- 
posedly on the table. 


It was evening. The glowing sunlight had melted 
into a sofier glory. The rich fleecy clouds, half silver 
and half gold, sailed on, like glittering galleys over 
the pure ether. The birds had ar themselves to 
sleep. Scarcely did the leaves feape—ecanesly did 
the waves ripple. 

Elizabeth sat benenth a tree. The trammels of 
state and pride were thrown aside. Her !ong hair, 
not now arranged with artifice snd care, hung over 
her shoulders in wild disorder. At her feet, half sit- 
ting, half reclining, lay Margaret—her eyes now lifted 
up to te princess, now wandering over every objéct 
around; while in the very idleness of energy, she 
gathered, and pulled to pieces, ower after flower, 
which their evil fate had thrown within her reach: 

The fingers of the princess were fondly linking 
themselves in Margaret’s curls, as, thus sitting, 
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abandoned themselves to confidence and versa- 
tion. 

“ What thinkest thou, then, Margaret?’ said the 
princess, continuing some previous conversation ; “| 
could not have doubted him, though he had been alone 
in king James’s treasury.” 

“1 could, and would, intrust him with the crown 
jewels,” Margaret replied. 

“Dear Margaret! thongh sometimes I think you 
love to thwart me, ( am right glad that in this one 
opinion we agree. Oh, it were impossible, impossible 
that, with that haughty brow, that almost disdainful 
carriage, he should be tempted into so low a vice. 
Good sooth! how my spirit rises against the duchess, 
to think that she could dare to fix so foul a stigma on 
him. No, Margaret, no! his are not little vices! I 
could suspect him of stealing crowns and kingdoms—” 

“ And ladies’ hearts,” interposed Margaret. 

“ But never a few pearls on a stray glove.” 

“I could,” said Margaret, with a malicious smile. 

“How, Margaret! What mean you?” 

“Oh, my dear innocent princess!” exclaimed Mar. 
garet, “ what would your simplicity do in the world, 
were it not supported by my profound knowledge of 
mankind! Why, in faith and truth, and by all the 
saints in and out of the calendar, he is guilty, upon 
my honor!” 

“Unkind Margaret! you trifle with me!” 

“ No; oh, no ! my dear princess! I am the very soul 
of gravity and discretion. Nay, look not at me thus! 
Listen to my profuund sagacity, and I will expound the 
mystery. You know, of old, that I am not without a 
little of Daniel's wiedom. Shall I speak now, my dear 
lady, or for ever hold my peace ?” 

“ You speak in riddles, Margaret, at present; ex- 
pound them, if you can.” 

“ That can I, and will I; so, to proceed in true the- 
ological style—’’ 

” « Firstly, then—” 

“ No; perhaps the olden style were better. Once 
upon a time, there lived a princess, who was fair to 
look upon; and betause the king, her father, had a 
kingdom or two, more or less, beneath his rule, and 
was mighty in power, and so on, and so on, this prin- 
cess had many suitors. And one there was, who 
thonght that it would be a very pretty thing to have 
&@ pretty princess for a wife, and a very good thing to 
have a great king for his father-in-law. But so and 
because he fancied it possible that the daughter of a 
mighty monarch might be accounted rather more 
beautiful than she would have been thought had she 
been a peasant maiden—imagining that the golden 
dust that flies about courts, and the clouds of power 
that encircle them, might, by possibility, have blinded 
the eyes of those sage judges who trumpeted her 
fame—he sends a painter, who thinks himself as 
great as a bashaw, to paint her portrait; and then, 
to make assurance doubly sure, and being ‘almost 
as cunning and as well versed in the. ways of the 
World as your sage Margaret, he fancies even that 
his frastworthy painter may, to make a pretty picture 
for his own fame’s sake, add one charm more to the 
account of the original than it deserves. And, to 
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prevent this fearful imposition, he fastens to his 
painter’s palette a sort of overseer of his own—who 
is to report to his Electorship whether the princess is as 
pretty as fame tells, and his plenipotentiary portrays.” 

“ Nay, Margaret, nay! 1 will not think the page a 
spy.” 

“Call his commission by what name we will, in 
good truth the reality is still the same. But now for 
the second act! The faithful messenger of the sapient 
suitor looks on the sun till he is blind himself. He 
will return to the Elector, and tell him you are as 
brown as an oaken tree—as black-browed as night; 
and the Elector will call the world a pack of fools 
and master Rubens’ painting a pretty cheat.” 

“Then shall I owe master Warrenne a world of 
gratitude.” 

“ Ay, but of a doubtful kind.” 

“ Yet this affects not my strayed glove.” 

“It leads me to it. Ah! my princess! you have 
seen—you could not fail to see—with what an idol- 
atry of gaze he pursued you. What a poison has been 
this picture-painting to his soul! A license for his 
eye to dwell on you, to doat on you, to luve you! My 
dear princess, how I pity him! To be true to his love 
he must be false to his honor.” 

The crimson heat of the princess’s cheek burnt the 
fair hand on which it leaned. 

« Now, then, see you not the fate of your lost glove? 
A discarded fillet from your hair, a rejected riband 
or even a worn out shoe-latchet, would have been in 
equal danger. ’Tis an unlucky accident that the 
thing hath any value in itself; for 1 durst swear that 
in pilfering it, he remembered nothing but that your 
hand had hallowed it. Must we not then deeide that 
he is both innocent and guilty!” 

Elizabeth bad heard her maiden’s oratory, with little 
comment, but with a cheek flushed with emotion, an 
eye surcharged with sensibility. and a lip tremulous 
with feeling. Atits close, she said, as though ashamed 
of her sensiliveness, ‘We have done master Warrenne 
too much honor in making him so long the subject of 
our private converse. Margaret, I lefi my embroidery 
frame in the open Windvw, and I fear me this falling 
dew will do it damage. Will you do me the grace 
to go and bid them put it up in safety? I worked 
three long hours to-day on the budding of a rose, and 
I would not have my labor go for nothing.” 

Margaret wondered much that her highness could 
even think of such trifles as roses and embroidery. in 
the midst of their interesting conversation; but her 
wonder ceased when, from the site of the open win- 
dow where the frame in question Jay, she caught a 
distant glimpse of the tree where the princess still sat, 
and saw a kneeling figure at her feet, who looked 
most suspiciously like the page. 

Margaret instantly concluded that the princess had 
seen his approach, and had, by that extraordinary 
assimilation of opposite things at the same instant in 
the mind, bethought herself of her embroidery. Had 
Margaret lived in our days, she would doubtless have 
been that most agreeable of all feminine thinge—e 
female logician; as it was, she was only a shrewd 
observer, somewhat caustic wiibal. 
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“Madam,” said the page, “1 could not leave your 
dear and happy » Without throwing myself at 
yeur feet, and entrealing you to forgive the long cata- 
Jegue of my transgressions.” 

“Do you then leave us, and so soon, master War- 
renne ?”’ asked the princess. 

« To morrow ; to-morrow I depart with my precious 
charge. Let me not go, with the thought that your 
judgment is harsh upon me. Let me not have to dread 
when I shall present myself again before you, that | 
may have to contend with the memory of my own 
misdeeds!” 

“ Then you do return ?” was the princess's reply. 

How unwittingly bad Elizabeth betrayed the state 
of her heart, im these two short sentences ! 

“ Yes,” replied the page ; “ yes! I come in the train 
of my noble master, the Elector Palatine. Nay, why 
that indignant blush, thet hasty frown! There lives 
net the man who would desire you a higher happi- 
nes” ® 
“ Mention him no more!” exclaimed the princess. 
“ Would 1 were a child again—e child in some pea- 
sant’s cot—that I might dwell with those | loved!” 

« And why not with Frederick?” asked the page. 
“ He shall bring such a debt of love against you, that 
yew needs mast pay it with love again. Nay, why 
that proud lip and tear—a tear—whose is the sin of 
bringing down that tear?” 

“ Yours! years!” vehemently exclaimed the prin- 

cess. 
“Mine! oh, not for kingdoms! But I would not 
now desire aught beyond your perdon for myself; | 
would plead for my royal master. Think that you see 
him at your feet; think that you hear him through my 
lips, entreating for his heart’s happiness at your hands 
—implering you to believe that, not as a cold and po- 
litieal calculation, he entreats your faver, but ae the 
heney-drop in his cup of life !” 

A stifled shriek burst from the princess’s lips, as she 
tore herself away from his kneeling grasp. The hasty 
beund brought her into Margeret’s arms, who was 
returning, with no trifling speed, from the embassy. 
Elizabeth dropped on Margaret's shoulder to weep; 
and the page, who saw that their interview was at an 
end, withdrew im perturbation. 

Margaret's sagacity was at fault. She had seen 
the page kneel, and Elizabeth disdain him. She knew 
net that he knelt for another, instead of for himself. 





It was a day of rejoicing. The air came loaded 
with acclamation. The populace swelled onwards, 
like an ocean. The thousand bells of the wide city 
were ringing. The echo of its cannon, uttering salutes 
reverberated through street and sqnage. Banners were 
floating, music sounding, revelry iling, through 
every lane and alley of that mighty metropolis. 

It was the bridal day of the Elector Palatine and 
the princess Elizabeth of England. 

Childhood and age rejoiced. The glorious sun 
smiled out in hie brightness on the nuptials ; and men 
and maidens caught the light of his gladness, and in- 
dulged in “ joeund mirth and jollity!” 

it seemed as if that sun looked not down on a sad 
heart, throughout all the precincts of the land—so 
general was the joy, so wide the revelry. 

Said we that it looked upon none? Oh, yes! there 
was one whose cheek was blanched, whose eye was 
dim! 

There sat she, in her bridal garments—pale, sor- 
towful, despairing. What though the gems that had 
once lain “ full fathoms five” beneath the ocean, far 
hidden in her coral groves—what, though the jewels 
whieh had once inlaid so richly the earth’s mountain 
palaces, shed their richest beams amid the mazes of 
her hair! What though a web that Ariadne might 
have woven, hung around her, like the gossamer of a 
fairy’s robe! yet did Elizabeth bear about, that day, 
the saddest heart in all the king’s dominions. 

In vain did Margaret encourage ; in vain did the 
duchess chide; pale and passive sate Elizabeth, re- 
gardless of either. 

At length the crisis approeched: a more joyous 
harmony broke up; the bells rang out more merrily; 
the cannon bellowed out a bolder weleome. Bonnets 
waved, plumes nodded, brocades rustled, and the 
Eleetor Palatine stood before Elizabeth. 

She looked not on him; it might be maiden modes- 
ty, but it bore the resemblance of pallid fear. She 
dreaded to hear the first tone of his voice, yet thought 
the moment long before it came. 

They were odd words when they did come. 

“Is master Warrenne forgiven, my dear princess? 
See, he sends back his stolen pledge by me! Dol 
share his guilt, or are we both forgiven ?” 

Elizabeth looked up, with @ lightning flash. The 
same passionate tones, the same dark, lustrous eyes, 
the same imtense tenderness of countenance! Yes, 
the painter’s page and the Elector Palatine were one! 

If there were @ sad heart that day in the king’s 
dominions, it was that of her grace the duchess ;—~ 
certainly it beat not in the besom of the princess Eli- 
zabeth! 
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Jacques Sr. Jurien married Suzette de Vallois. 
The father of the former, who was one of the princi- 


pal merchants of Lyons, had seen with unbounded | 


satisfaction, that his son was passionately enamored 
with the amiable daughter of one of his oldest friends. 
It was a match in every way suitable for him. Mon- 
sieur de Vallois was a man of considerable wealth, 
though not engaged in commerce ; he had at first been 
much averse to the union taking place, on eccount 
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He was one day sitting with his wife in their 
dining-room, conning over some circumstances of do- 
mestic life, looking upon the bury groups that throng- 
ed the quay, and at times, upon the merry laughing 
tenants of the boats that shot along the Rhone’s swift 
stream, whose loud joyous langh gave token of their 
presence, even when the gloom of the closing sum- 
mer’s evening had began to envelope them in its ob- 
scurity. He was holding one of his wife’s hands, 















of the wild and reckless disposition of the young St, | listlessly playing with her fingers, and felt that he 
Julien; and strange accounts had reached Lyons, of was enjoying one of those moments of life, when the 
his proceedings during a two years residence at Paris; lightness of our spirits bids us feel for a short space, a 
but upon his return to Lyons, the charms of the fair | sensation of true and pure happiness ;—the door open- 
Suzette had so worked upon him, that his irregniari-| ed, and the servant announced a gentleman, who 









ties were abandoned, and he sunk from the gay and 
dissipated man of fashion, into the staid and indus- 
trious merchant; and it is but justice to him to say, 
that it was not outwardly alone, that he had become 
an altered man. Some scenes in which he had borne 
a part at Paris, and his narrow escapes from infamy 
and desiruction, had determined him to make a strong 
ef’ rt to effect a total change in his habits and dispo- 
sitions; and the presence of his dear Suzetie had 
strengthened these resolutions, until their practice had 
shown him, that during the eighteen months he had 
been at Lyons, after his return from Paris, he had been 
for the first time in his life, a happy and contented 
man. There wus but one thing galled him, and that 


was, any allusion to his residence at Paris. It was 


clear there was something connected with it, which 
he could not drive from his remembrance, and since 
it seemed sensibly to annoy him, all mention of it was 
studiously avoided. 

The change that had taken place, removed the only 
objection entertained by Monsieur de Vallois to the 
marriage, who willingly gave his consent to the union 


taking place; and on the appointed day, young St. 
Julien led to the altar the fair and blooming Suzette, 
and in the face of heaven, they interchanged their 
vows of constancy and fidelity. 

Jacques St. Valois felt that he was now a truly 
happy man ; possessed of the being he so fondly loved, 
enjoying the sweet communion of reciprocal affection, 
unclouded -by the discontent of poverty, his course of 
life flowed on as gently and as calmly as the summer's 


| wished to speak with Monsieur “ St. Julien.” 
“Did he mention his name ?” 
“He said his name was not of consequence, though 
his business was.” 
; « Oh, show him into the counting house, some of the 
‘clerks will attend to him.” 
| “{ wished to have done so, sir; but he said he was 
no merchant, and that his business was with you 
alone.” 
| Well, show him in, since he is desirous of seeing 
' me.” 
| The person advanced; he was a man of middle 
‘age, with a countenance of a dark and sinister ex- 
pression, and his clothes, which were covered with 
dust, showed that he had just completed a long jour- 
ney. After cautiously looking to see the door was 
closed, he approached towards de Vallois, and gazing 
at him said— 
“You have not forgotten me, have you?” 
“Good heavens! it cannot be the Chevalier Arnaud?” 
“ The same.” 
“ Why is this? why, sir,am I to be hnnted down in 


this manner? do you again seek to entangle me in your 





meshes ?” 

“ Sofily, sofily, my good sir; you are alarming this 
lady without cause.” 

“ Suzette, my love, will you leave us a few mo- 
men's? It is long since I have seen this gentleman, 
and we have something of importance to speak about.” 
His wife obeyed with reluctance, pausing at the 
door, to say they were engaged to spend the evening 





brook musically ripples on, without impediment. 
vee R 





at her father's, and it was almost time they were gone. _ 
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She scarce noticed the Chevalier’s attention in open- 
ing the door as she passed through, and left him and 
her husband together. 

“ Amaud,” said St. Julien, advancing, “ you have 
broken the compact betwixt us; when | furnished you 
with money, to begin the world as an honest man, you 
promised never again to obtrude yourself upon me.” 

“I did.” 

“Nay, more; you professed gratitude to me, for 
doing that you bad no right to expect.” 

“I did so, and felt it.” 

“ Felt it,” echoed the other, with a bitter laugh. 

“ Yes, I say again, felt it.” 

“ And yet, yet you show it, by breaking the only 
promise I exacted irom you.” 

“Listen to me, and I will explain my conduct. 
You, of course, remember that night at Paris, when 
having lost at the Salons far more than you were en- 
abled to pay, we passed a forged bill of exchange.” 

“Qh! merciful heaven! after all the anguish I have 
suffered, must | still have my crimes thrown in my 
face by my very associates.” 

“ Be calm, and listen: you remember, too, it was a 
bill at three years’ date, and that a few days afler we 
had passed it—you gave me the money (o take it up.” 

“I did! I did!” 

“ Of course you di I don’t deny it; and I was 
going to the person to do so, but somehow or other, 
passing by the Salons, I just looked in to see what they 
were about, and—and—I lost the money before—i 
knew I had been playing—I was afraid to tell you 
the circumstance, so I said the bill bad been taken up, 
and that I had destroyed it—but it was all a fiction.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” said the agonised St. Julien, “now 
you are laughing at me; come, laugh and say it is all 
& jest.” $ 

“ | wish it were, but the worst part of the story is 
that the bill being due, has been discovered to be a 
forgery, and is now in the possession of the police, 
who are tracing it through the hands of the different 
holders, until they will come upon you ; now, as I felt 
I owed you a debt of gratitude, I have travelled day 
and night from Paris, to give you notice to save your- 
self.” 

“Then am | a lost and ruined man!” 

* Not at all; the frontiers of Savoy are but a few 
leagues from hence, and there you are in safety.” 

“TI will not fly.” 

« Not fly ?” 

“No!” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“If L am not, I soon shall be.” 

“ This is folly.” 

“Call it madness, desperation, or what you will. 
Oh, thou villain, you taught me first to play—led me 
on step by step, squandered my money, and then 
plunged me in the lowest depth of crime. I am lost 
for ever,” saying which, he paced the room to and fro 
with quick and agitated steps, until a gentle knocking 
at the door attracted his attention, and his wife's voice 
@aying— 

“St Julien, shall you be much longer? 
dressed, and only waiting until you are ready.” 


I am 


“Longer! Heaven only knews. I will follow you 
to your father’s—do not wait for me.” 

“I cannot go without you,” replied his wife. “I'll 
wait up stairs,” and she slowly turned away. 

+ “ Well,” St. Julien,” said Arnaud, “are you deter- 
mined not to seek your safety in flight !—come, think 
better of it, and be guided by me.” 

“Yes, I have before trusted to your guidance, and 
what has been the result? I am a lost and ruined man 
—no, I will stand and face the danger. My reputa- 
tion—my name—all blasted and destroyed. Oh!— 
guilt! guilt! when onee a man has been contaminated 
by thee, thou wilt not be shaken off by him, but with 
the course of time, com’st rushing on to overwhelm 
him.” 

“ Well, I can see no use in moralizing! I shall not 
consider myself safe until I am at Chambery ; I have 
horses waiting at hand—so, for the last time, will you 
accompany me ?” 

“ T will not.” 

“ Then, fare thee well,” said the chevalier, leaving 
the room, muttering to himself about the folly of stay- 
ing for the police, when he might so easily gain the 
start of them. 

The night brought neither rest nor sleep to St. 
Julien ; his wife, who perceived the agony of mind 
under which he labored, forbore to question him ; she 
saw that she could not alleviate his sufferings, but 
determined in the morning to see his father, and men- 
tion the circumstance of the prececing evening to him, 
not doubting, that if any thing were wrong, it was in 
his power to rectify it. 

As St. Julien ascended the stairs in the morning, he 
was waiting in the breakfast room to speak to him; 
as he entered, he perceived a person dressed in black, 
who rose to return his salutation. 

“TI am speaking, I believe, to Mons. St. Julien.” 

“The same, sir.” 

“T am sorry to say my business is of an unpleasant 
nature: I am the commissary of the town, and have this 
morning received orders from Paris, to arrest you. I 
am afraid there must be some mistake, but as your 
name and address are so particularly described, | have 
no alternative but obeying my instructions.” 

“ Heaven's will be done,” said St. Julien, passing 
his hand across his eyes, and trying to suppress a 
rising sigh. “Oh that this had happened, ere I had 
mixed my wife’s fate with mine. Suzette! Suzette! 
I did not wrong thee willingly ; as heaven knows all, 
I have striven to be an honest and an upright man; 
but the crimes of former days are marshalled against 
me, and cry out for justice.” 

The commissary turned away, to avoid hearing the 
sentence uttered by St. Julien ; “ My instructions, sir,” 
said he, “ are simply to arrest you; they do not state 
the cause, but merely say, farther instructions will be 
sent; in the absence of these, I do not wish to act 
harshly ; from the known respectability of your family, 
I am willing to run some risks, if you will promise me 
not to Jeave the town, I will not alarm your family 
by taking you from them, uatil I hear from Paris, that 


such a proceeding is absolutely necessary—have I 
your promise ?”’ 
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“ This is indeed kind; 1 can safely promise you, 
since my inclinations do not prompt me to avoid any 
charge that may be brought against me.” 

The commissary rose to withdraw, after this assu- 
rance, expressing his belief that the charge against 
him arose from his having incautivusly uttered some 
expressions against the government, and which a little 
explanation might set to rights. 

St Julien thought, and knew, otherwise; he saw 
that he was now lost, without the least chance of es- 
caping the impending accusation ; nothing would now 
avail him; not even the high character and respecta- 
bility of his connections would have any influence ; 
justice would have its victim, and he must be that 
victim. 

As soon as she had risen, Suzette hastened to her 
father-in-law to inform him of the agony of mind under 
which her husband suffered, and to beseech him to 
ascertain the cause, if it were not in his power to 
alleviate it. The elder Si. Julien was surprised at 


A SONG FOR 


BY CORNELIUS WEBBE, 


Come, brim your glasses, 
For Night now passes, 

With many a heavy-winged Hour !— 
When wine we measure 
We stint our pleasure, 

And turn a sweet of life to sour ;— 
Whilst bumper-drinking 
Will drown low thinking 

Till light ie winking in Morning's bower. 


"Tis true, the sages 
Of many ages 
Have told the stages of joy'’s declining ;— 
That ’tie our duty, 
When Youth and Beauty 
Are in their Eden-bower reclining, 
‘To warn the heedless ;— 
But ah! ‘tis needless, 
For where is joy without repining ¢ 





Suzette’s recital ; he could not conceive that any thing 
could have occurred to distress her husband, as.she 
had told him their affairs were in a highly prosperous 
situation; he would walk over, however, and speak 
to him on the subject. 

On arriving at the house, they entered the break- 
fast room—St. Julien was not there; they therefore 
ascended to his own room; it was true they found 
him, but what a sight for a wife and father! The 
body of St. Julien lay distended on the ground, whilst 
in one of his hands was grasped a pistol, the contents 
of which had been lodged in his head the blood oozing 
from his forehead, streamed down his face, working 
its way along the ground. The unhappy man, driven 
to desperation by seeing his character and prospects 
in life blasted for ever, and unable to bear the dread- 
ful images conjured up by his excited imagination, 
had, in a moment of frenzy, seized the pistol, and by 
his own hand closed his career of life. 





J. M. B. 
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We need not banish 
Our smiles, which vanish 

Like sunshine from the April flowers; 
Life then is fleetest 
When joy is sweetest, 

As beauty flies from Autumn bower#! 
I know we cherish 
The things which perish, 

But we must take what here is ours. 


To look around us 
Might well confound us, 

For death has bound us on every side ;— 
The young we cherish’d 
Are old or perish’d, 

And those we lived in most—have died ! 
When Love lies weeping 
O’er Beauty sleeping 

Oh who would keep in a world thus tried! 
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Bag te hp aetim de ber pd ; 

nimble jugglers, that deceive t © eye ; 
Dark-worki g sore rers, thet change the mind 
+ tency crag. that deform the body ; 

D sguised ¢ sete, ing mountebanks, 

And many such like libertics of sin ; 


If it prove so, 1 will be gune the svoner. 
I greatly fear my) money 1s not safe, 


Shakspeare. 





SoLomon Wnarr_e was an English farmer—one 
® the by-gone breed ; a race of men, who were hap- 
Py in the possession of from one to two hundred acres 
of leasehold land, and cared for no man while they 
were able to pay their taxes and their tithes. These 
honest renters cf arable and meadow, have almost 
entirely been repudiaed by the monopolizing spirit 
of the age. The agricultural speculatist, or gentle- 
man farmer, occupying two or three thuusand acres, 
cultivates the soil, now-a-days, with the aid of paupers 
and workhouse scum, and makes furious fortunes by 
biennial bankruptcies; while the small farmers and 
ejecied peasaniry are compelled to seek an abiding 
place in a foreign land. 

Solomon Whapple was a bullet-headed, siraight- 
haired, hard-faced, narrow-shouldered, long-sided, big- 
handed man, with a shambling gait, gawky look, and 
Boanergian voice. His farm was in the vicinity of 
the old feudal town of Bungay, in the heart of the 
agricultural county of Suffolk, famous for its punchy 
horses, cream ch , fat pa ,and pretty women 
Solomon had never been out of his own county, and 
a business tip to the borough town of Ipswich, which 
he called Hepsidge, was the extent of his travelling. 

Cupid had never deemed it worth his while to 
shoot a shaft at the angainly Whapple, who lived in 
a state of single cursedness. The cherry-cheeked 
beauties of Sylvana daily threw the most insinuating 
glances, but they recoiled from Sulomun’s hard heart 
as bullets bound from the hide of a hippopotamus. 
Mrs. Nelly Whapple, the farmer's sister, had, in early 
age, contracted a marriage with a sentimental parish 
clerk, who caught his death cold during a night's re- 
pose under a hay mow in a snow storm. The semi- 
spiritualist had been a little overcome at the opening 
of a new Sunday school in Pigsknee Lane. 

The widow, left with one sandy haired urchin, took 
up her residence with her brother, and superinterded 
the egg-gatherings, fowl-feedings, pig killings, pork- 
saltings, bacon-smokings, cow-milkings, cream-+kim- 
mings, butter-churnings, and cheese-pressings. Svlo- 





Si 





mon Whapple was pleased with his sister's assiduity, 
and things went prosperously at Goose Green Farin. 

The boy was named Nehemiah afier his father, 
but called Nemmy by his uncle; he grew, not up, 
but round; his fat cheeks were as dimpled as a’ half 
pressed cheese, and red as the ruddle with which the 
farmer marked his mutton; while his lack-lustre eye 
and ever-gaping mouth. told of the emptiness of his 
knowledge-box. It was the seventh heaven of his 
enjoyment to sil upon a swinging gate, grasping in 
one hand a huge piece of home baked bread, and 
busily employed with the other in touzling his ragged 
fell of yellow hair. Solomon Whapple knew that his 
nevey was a lazy bor, as they phrase it in Suffvik, and 
that his mawther of a sister “spiled the babby,” but 
being his only kith, he acknowiedged the young Orson 
as his heir epparent. 

Solomon had a friend in London, a Mr. John 
Brown, corn merchant, of Mark Lane. This Brown 
was ashrewd, active man of business ; whenever the 
markets were likely to rise, he wrote to Svlomon 
Whapple, ef Goose Green, to purchase largely of the 
required sort of grain, and allowed him a handsome 
commission for his trouble. The parties had never 
met, fur their fathers had dealt together, and the 
trade was concocted to their hands. But a heavy 
speculation had turned out extraordinarily profitable, 
and Sulomon. having a larger sum than usual to re- 
ceive in remuneration, determined to visit his corres- 
pondent, and spend a few days and a few pounds in 
viewing the wonders of “ The Great Metropolis.” 

“ Solly, bor, you'd as geud take Nemmy as not,” 
said his sister, in the pure Suffolk vernacniar; “ the 
boy's grow'd a hulking chap, and hain’t see’d naw- 
thing o’ the world nyther, ‘cept the Hepsidge Mail 
and Saxenem (Saxmundham) steeple. Its a pe-ur 
ge-use what never waddles out of his own pond, Solly, 
bor; even rats runs about, and nobody don’t never 
tie a calf to the cow’s tail arier he’s done a suckling.” 

Whapple admitted that there was a hesp of truth, 
and something to sparo, in Mrs. Nelly’s observations ; 
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and if she would promise to knit them a red worsted 
comforter each for their journey, and look after the 
appurtenances of Goose Green in his absence, he did 
not know but what he might transplant the boy for a 
fortnight, if it was only to shake down his fat. 

On the appointed day, Solomon Whapple and the 
interesting Nehemiah, took their seats in one of the 
little taxed carts generally used by farmers, and Jue 
Bumps, the one-eyed thresher, was ordered to drive 
to the end of the lane leading into the high turnpike 
road. In a short time, the Yarmouth Telegraph 
stage coach, licensed to carry six insides and twelve 
outsides. drew up at the corner of the lane, in obe- 
dience to the one-eyed thresher’s beck—the hair 
trunk was banged into the hind boot—the carpet bag 
jerked into the fore boot. Solomon was handed up 
to a seat in the dicky, and Nemmy, after tumbling ott 
the hind wheel in consequence of a movement 
amongst the horses, was dragged up by his uncle to 
an adjoining seat, as the coachman bawled out, “ Tum- 
ble up, my young "un, or I’m blessed if you won't be 
in Queer Street—this here near leader wants to dance 
a hornpipe on his hind legs, and the wheelers is un- 
accountable rumbustious—’cos they knows we’re 
arter our time. All right behind, Jem ?” 

The guard assented. The coachman gave a free 
rein to the restive leaders, and double-thonged the 
off wheeler. The vehicle darted over the smooth 
roads at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Solomon 
Whapple held fast by the side iron, and the astonished 
Nemmy drew his breath. and, in a frightened tone, 
said, “ My eyes, nunkey, ain't we going it?” 

Mr. Whapple was attired in his Sunday suit of 
drab smalls and continuations, a bright buff waistcoat, 
and a long-bodied lapelled blue coat, which, as Mrs. 
Nelly said, had worn uncommonly well, and looked 
almost as good as new, which, considering brother 
Sol had worn it off and on for ten years and better, 
wasn't so bad. Solomon had a great partiality for 
this, his long tailed blue. “He almost loved it like 
a living thing.” 

The interesting Nemmy was accoutred in a new 
suit of dark red corduroy, pleatifully garnished with 
bright roley-poley buttons. A red woollen comforter 
encircled his sweet throat, and a white hat, somewhat 
too small, sat jauntily on the top of his straw-colored 
noddle. Mrs. Nelly had purchased the chapeau blanc 
from a young farmer whose head had outgrown the 
luxury, and he was therefore willing to dispose of it 
at a small expense. 

Solomon Whapple soon became used to the rapid 
motion of the coach, and entered into conversation 
with an agreeable gentleman on the same seat, why 
was kind enough to answer all his inquiries connected 
with the wonders of the road. When within haife- 
dozen miles of London, the farmer was astonished at 
the regiments of gas lamps and the provoking con- 
tinuity of rows of houses. «Be this Lunnon?” was 
his question at every turr: of the road, and the nega- 
tive replies produced as many erclamations of wonder 
and notes of admiration as would have furnished a 
printer of bills to a melo drame theatre. 

Before the coach bad ertered the metropolis, Solo- 





mon Whapple was perfectly convinced that Bungay 
was a coutemptible dog hole of a city, and Goose 
Green Farm something considerably less than nothing. 

The coach at last arrived at its place of destina- 
tion. The horses dashed down the narrow gateway 
of the inn yard, and the coachman, addressing the 
outside passengers, said, “ look arter your ‘eds behind.”” 
The unconscious Nemmy disregarded the injunction, 
and neglected to stoop; his white hat bumped against 
the top of the arch, and rolled into the street. One 
of the many thieves that are always prowling round 
ihe east end of London, instantly picked up the prize, 
and ran off, exclaiming, in genuine slang—*“ A bob’s 
worth, s’elp me dickey.” 

The passengers alighted, and the luggage was re- 
moved from the coach. The good natured gentleman 
gave Solomon a hearty shake of the hand, and bade 
him farewell. The farmer and his nephew, being 
way passengers, were desired to walk into their office, 
and pay their fare. The clerk was busily engaged 
for several minutes, and when he did ask Solomon for 
his money, Solomon declared he was unable to find 
his pocket book. A minute search developed an 
enormous gash in one of the skirts of his beloved blue 
coat, and the pocket book had doubtless been abstract- 
ed through the aperture. 

“ Well,” said the coachman, who was waiting for 
his customary half-crown, “I’m blow’d if I didn’t ex- 
pect something o’ this sort. That chattering friend o’ 
your’n has been a hugging on you unkimmon close 


Mately, so I ‘spose he carved your casimere whilst we 


was a rattling over the stones. He looked like one of 
ithe swell mob down upon his luck, and p’raps the 
poor fellow wanted a little capital to begin bizziness 
again. "Taint o’ no use a ranning arter him, sir; he’s 
too wide awake not to make himself most remarkable 
scarce arter he’d got them memorandums; them peo- 
ple always cuts their coats according to their cloth. 
Sorry for your loss, sir—'taint my fault—p’raps you've 
got a hodd half-crown in your weskit pocket for the 
coachman ;” and the knight of the whip touched his 
hat, and extended his hand in expectation of the com- 
plimentary fee. 

“Darn all Lunnoners,” said the irate Whapple, in 
an agony of agitation. “ Doan’t thee hold thee hand 
to me, bor—I hain’t got no money, ye feul.” 

The porter, who had been removing the luggage, 
saw the failure of the coachman’s attempt upon Whap- 
ple’s pocket, and knew, therefore, that his own ex- 
pected gratuity would be non est inventus, said to 
the driver of a branch eoach that was about starting 
to the western precincts of the metropolis; « Vell, 'm 
sniggered ! Bobbee, this ’ere long-sided slab of a coun- 
iryman as is jest got off the Telly, vith that 'ere Suffolk 
punch of a son in them ‘ere carrotty-colored redikerlus- 
ses, has lost his reader, and so, ve’re to be done out of 
our regulars. Self presywashun is the first law o’ natur 
—here’s his bit of carpeting —I heerd your old ‘oman 
say she vanted a bit to lay afure the cupboard door. 
ill call in afore church time o’ Sunday, Bobdee, to 
inwestigate petiklers.” 

Saying this, the guard took up Whapple’s carpet 


bag, and threw it on the roof of the branch stage. fm { 
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« few seconds, this stage was driven from the inp 
yard ; the coachman left the bag at a public house in 
the course of his transit, and afterwards honorably 
divided the spoil between himself and the porter. 

Solomon Whapple ordered beds at the inn, and de. 
sired that his luggage might be sent into their rooms 
“This here your hair trunk, sir?” said the porter; 
“can’t see nothing o’ no carpet bag, sir, no vhere. 
Tkey Ostler says he seed a fat genelman a valkin’ up 
the yard like vinkin, vith jest the werry moral o’ sich 
a bag as you describe. Shouldn’t wonder if ‘tain: 
five miles off by this time. Please to ‘member the 
porter, sir.” 

Solomon bore the loss of his carpet bag with a 
worse grace than he did the loss of his pocket book. 
The porter vainly tried to comfort him, “Carpet 
bag allus vos missible things—there ain’t no end to 
the carpet bags as is lost by travellers. They comes 
and they goes, and nobody never sees ‘em, ‘cos vy, 
they keeps continually a wanishing. Vopping large 
trunks has some sense in ‘em. Them’'s the vuns! 
they can’t be valked off in a pig’s visper, or tucked 
under a man’s arm as if he vas taking your other shirt 
to. be vashed.” 

After a hearty supper and a glass of hot brandy and 
water, Solomon retired for the night. Hig nephew 
occupied a little bed in an adjoining room, and tright- 
ened at being alone, was unable to close his eyes 
He repeatedly awakened his uncle by inquiring if he 
was.asleep. “Shut thee eyes and thee mouth, Nem- 
my, bor; I ha’ lost enough in this darned Lunnon 
already, without being robbed of my night's rest by 
my own nevey, d’rat thee.” 

In the morning, Solumon ordered breakfast. Nehe- 
miah assisted him to demolish an innumerable quan. 
tity of muffins and thin slices of bread and butter, 
with several dishfuls of consumptive-looking mutton 
chops. After requesting a chambermaid io sew up 
the rent in the skirt of his long-tailed blue, Solomon 
demanded an audience of the landlord. He detailed 
the loss of his pocket book, and his consequent ina- 
hility to pay his bill; but if the host choose to send to 
Brown, the corn merchant, he was sure that any 
requisite sum of money weuld be advanced in his 
name; or, if preferred, he would leave the hair trunk 
and his “ nevey” in pawn for a few hours, while he 
went to Mark Lane and obtained the cash. The 
landlord civilly regretted the necessity, but would 
endeavour to make the young gentleman comfortable 
during his absence. Solomon, whose pockets had 
been thoronghly “cleaned out” by the complaisant 
gentleman on the coach, borrowed Nemmy’s entire 
stock of ready cash, consisting of a shilling with a 
hole in it, and a new half-crown piece. 

About half-past nine o'clock in the morning, Solo- 
mon sallied forth on his voyage of discovery. The 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane was the haven of his 
hopes, but he knew not the whereabouts of its loca. 
tion. An omnibus, which to his unpractised eyes, 
looked like a school room on wheels, was drawn up 
to.the pavement side, close to the embouchure of the 
iim yard. The cad hailed him—Cittee—Obern (Hol 
born)—Ox/id Street.” “I wish to go to Mark Lane,” 





said Solomon. “Get in, sir; put you down there in 
no time.” Mark Lane was barely ten minutes walk 
from the hotel, and the cad knew that the omnibus 
would not pass even the end of the lane, but he was 
aware that if the farmer once got into the machine, 
he could not get out again without paying the fare. 

On rolled the ponderous vehicle, and fresh cus- 
tomers continued to enter its straw-spread cavity. 
Solomon wondered at the endless string of the pedes- 
trian thousands, at the splendor of the shops, and at 
the length of the countless streets that diverged every 
way from the main avenue, up which, mingled with 
innumerable vehicles of every description, the omni- 
bus was threading iis devious way. 

Solomon passed Aldgate Pump; he rattled up 
Leadenhall Sireet, and left behind him the spacious 
depository of Indian wealth; passing the gloomy 
portals of the Royal Exchange, “where merchants 
most do congregate,” he navigated in safety the Bank 
straits, and the dangerous passage of the Mansion 
House—the head quarters of London’s civic dignity. 
Cheapside’s lengthy avenue was passed over, New- 
gate Street driven through, and the hanging corner of 
the Old Bailey gone by. Skinners’ Street descent 
and the dangers of Holborn Hill safely achieved, the 
vehicle entered on the broad expanse of High Hol- 
born, and eventually brought up opposite the palatial 
factory of those potentates of Japan, Day and Martin. 
Alter the driver had taken in wood and water (gin 
and gingerbread,) and had allowed his horses five 
minutes stagnation, he put up his helm, and made for 
St. Giles’ Bay, doubied Tottenham corner, and bore 
down Oxford Street under easy sail. Solomon, won- 
dering at the distance, peeped through the little win- 
dow at the horse end of the omnibus, “and to the 
line of houses saw no end.” The landlord had told 
him that Mark Lane was within a few minutes walk 
of the inn—he had already travelled through more 
streets than he had ever imagined the world to con- 
tain. He asked the next sitter if he was fer from 
Mark Lane.” 

“Mark Lane!” said the person addressed ; “ why, 
you are three miles from it, sir. Here, conductor, this 
gentleman ought -to have been set down at Mark 
Lane.” 

“ Vell, | knows he onghter,” said the cad; “ but 
the ’nibus didn’t desacly pass agen the hend off the 
lane ; and as the gemmen never said nothing to no- 
body, it war’nt for me to make no obsywashun on 
his privit affairs.” 

“ What be I to pey, bor?” said Solomon, stepping 
out of the vehicle, and holding out Nemmy’s new 
half-crown. 

“ All right, sir,” said the cad, snatching the piece 
of money, and hopping up to the top of his perch. 
“ Get on, Charlee.” ’ 

“ Stop,” roared the gentleman who was sitting near- 
est the door ; “ stop, you scoundrel, and give the gen- 
Jeman his change. The fare is but sixpence—do 
you mean to rob him of two shillings?” 

“ Vy,” said the cad, “ I knows as the gemmen gived 
me a narf-crown, vich I gove to the driver who hasn't 
guve me the change. Fork over the pewter, Charlee 
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—the gemmen's feelings is hurt for want o’ the two 
bob.” 

Solomon received the silver, and, thanking the 
stranger for his interference, walked disconsolately on 
his way. He pushed vigorously along the crowded 
pathway, bat found it impossible to stem the tide. 
The fascinations of the shop windows were too potent 
to be withstood ; a couple of ballad singers nailed him 
by the ears to the corner of the street, till a police- 
man dispersed the listening mob, and drove off the 
peripatetic vocalists. The comicalities of that antique 
comedian, Punch, completed his entrancement: he 
gazed, untired, till the sound of St. Giles’ bells striking 
the meridian hour, atiracted his attention, and he 
thought of the forlorn Nemmy, whom he had left at a 
strange inn nearly three miles away. He thought, 
too, of Mr. Brown—of the day's decline—of dinner 
time—for his unsophisticated gastrics, used to the 
early hours of rural life, “like a nest of new-waked 
rooklings, cawed for food.” 

A hackney coachman hailed the erratic Solomon, 
and asked him if he would ride. “The very thing,” 
thought the farmer, and made inquiry respecting the 
fare to Mark Lane. 

“Four shillings,” said the coachman, who saw that 
he had a countryman to deal with. Solomon sighed 
at the sound. He had but three shillings in his pos- 
session ; and in a doubtful tone, he offered that sum 
for the coachman’s acceptance. “Well, my master, 
seeing you're a country gentleman, whereby all Lon- 
doners ought to be civil, [’ll take your money, where- 
by I inwalidates a fourth o' my fare, whereby you 
can’t help that.” The coachman had been a small 
tradesman, and once possessed a real donkey and a 
handsome pair of panniers, and did a very decent 
business in the cats’ meat line; but, in a fit of jollifi. 
cation at Greenwich fair, on Easter Monday, he play- 
ed away his entire establishment at a game of All 
Fours with a wicked “sussage wender,” and was 
compelled to accept a hackman’s wages for a sub- 
sistence. His politeness to the ladies who used to 
feed their feline favorites with his purveyings, ob- 
tained him the name of Civil Jemmy, and he stiil re- 
tained his wish to please—a rare possession amongst 
hackney coachmen. 

Solomon stepped into the rickety vehicle, and re- 
quested the driver to hurry on. The jaded horses 
made but sorry way, and Solomon, in an agony of 
suspense, was about consulting his watch, but found 
that his fob was empty—his watch, the heir-loom of 
the Whapple family, was gone! Solomon stretched 
his long back against the end of the coach, and put 
his longer legs on the opposite seat, whilst he indulged 
in a few deep and hearty d——s, delivered with 
Doric purity and Spartan brevity. 

The hack stopped before the portals of the Corn 
Exchange. Solomon alighted, and tendered his three 
shillings to the driver. “Only one of these are the 
real thing, sir, whereby the tother two is counterfeit 
and illegal contrary tolaw. ‘Trouble you fora couple 
of respectable shillings, whereby one may get rid on 
them again.” 

“ Counterfeit?” said Solomon; “why I had ’em 











gi’n me this morning, by the omnibus man, in change 
of a half-crown, true as a fact, bor.” 

The omnibusses bad nearly ruined the hack trade, 
and every coachman, with true esprit de corps, felt 
bound to deteriorate the respectability of the mono- 
polizing caravans. » 

“The total of them "bus wretches is smashers 
(passers of counterfeit coin,) whereby people which 
is unprincipled sufficient to authorise them with ap- 
pearancing in their yeller hearses, can’t expect proper- 
riety of change, perwising they don't require it, 
whereby it sarves ‘em right.” 

“ What be [ to do, ‘or?’ said the disconsolate Solo- 
mon. “I hain’t got no more money, so be geud 
enough to trust me for five minutes while I go into 
market arter Mister Brown.” 

“ Whereby I’m to be done brown, eh?” said the 
coachman. “Come, come, you are personatizing it 
uncommon prime, whereby its conwincing to my ex- 
perience that you’re an old offender. Liquidate my 
fare, or I‘ll find you board and lodging for a month 
in Newgate.” 

“ Vy, Civil Jemmy, vot’s the row,” said a cabman, 
who had just put down a gentleman at the Exchange 
gate. 

“ This lanky bumpkin wants to come the double 
shuffle over me, with two of the most audacioucest 
Brummagems you ever winked at,” replied the hack- 
man. 

“ Vot, he in the blue tog vith that unkimmon long 
tail? vy, I’ve seen him afure—he vas at Brixton vith 
me yen I valked up stairs for a month, and never got 
to the top—lI vas sent there unjustifiably,” said he, to 
half a dozen spectators, in an explanatory tone, “’cos 
I vas sarcy to his vorship, ven they had me up for 
havin’ druv’ over a hold oman, vhich died o’ purpose 
artervards to get a poor cove in trouble. I say, old 
blue skin, how did you leave ‘em al! at the mill?” 

Solomon Whapple did not understand the question, 
but, indignant at the general laugh that followed the 
cabman’s speech, turned on his heels, and proceeded 
to walk away. The coachman ran after him; a cry 
of stop thief was raised—Svlomon quickened his 
pace, but was knocked down by three Irish laborers, 
who were mixing mortar in the front of a house that 
was undergoing repairs. Solomon was immediately 
seized, and given into the custody of a policeman, 
but he roared out his declaration of innocence, and 
asked to see Mr. Brown, the corn merchant, of Mark 
Lane. 

That gentleman was standing, with several others, 
on the steps of the Exchange. laughing heartily at 
Whapple’s uncouth appearance, who, covered with 
lime and mud, was struggling with the hackney 
coachman and the officer. Mr. Brown wasastonished 
at hearing his name mentioned; penetrating the crowd 
and facing the suffering Solomon, he declared who 
he was and his wish to know the prisoner’s business, 

“ If you be Mister Brown, [ was just coming up to 
your'n—true as life, bor—Ii'm Solomon Whapple, of 
Geuse Green Fa-arm, handy to Bungay, in Suffulk-” 

“ You Solomon Whapple ? impossible.” 

“ Well, I almost wish it were—but I’ve got your 
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letters to show; and so just pay this here coachman 
two shillings, and take me out o’ pawn.” 

Mr. Brown complied with his request, and Civil 
Jemmy, with many apologies, drove off. Tne police- 
man received a gratuity, and expressed himself satis- 
fied with Mr. Brown's explanation. The mob dis- 
(persed, and the cab driver, as he mounted his one- 
eutside machine, called oui—* I say, Mister Brown, 
your friend's very green—I means him in the blue 
coat vat's all vite, and the yeller smalls vat's all 
black. Don’t let him go out agen arout his nuss.” 

A few minutes conversation satisfied Mr. Brown 
that Solomon was the genuine representative of Goose 
Green Farm. Whapple, with lugubrious earnesiness, 
detailed the robbery of his pocket buok, the loss of 
his carpet bag, and his nephew's hat—his unconscious 
ride to Oxford Street, the roguery of the omnibus 
tonducior—and the fate of his watch ; concluded his 
relation by requesting Mr. Brown to furnish him 
with sufficient money to “ buy his peur nevey Nem- 
my a hat, and take him out o’ pawn.” 

Mr. Brown promised to attend to that affair, and af- 
ter five minutes conversation with his clerk, took 
Solomon to his stand, and paid him the whole of the 
balance due on the last account. Solomon reserved 
@ few sovereigns for incidental expenses, and stufled 
the whole of the notes into his watchless fub, Seve- 
ral of the merchants frequenting the exchange were 
attracted by the uncouth figure of the long farmer, 
and circled round him, laughing heartily at his pro- 
nunciations and peculiarities. Solomon having expe- 
rienced nothing but roguery from his Loudon ac- 
quaintance, refused to enter into conversation, and 

Stood with his back against the wall, and his hands 
eon tis Tob pocket. But when Mr. Brown's clerk re- 
warned, leading the redeemed Nemmy by the hand, 
“the mirth and fun grew fast and furious.” The 
squab “ nevey” in his close fitting “carrotty colored 
-redikerlusses,” and graced with a hat enormously two 
‘large, caught hold of Whapple’s coat, and throwing 
wae mach misery in his fat face as he conveniently 
“would, said, with the genuine Suffulk whine, “ I say, 
unkey Solly, when be | to have any feud, bor!” 

« Mr. Whapple, you will dine with me,” said Mr. 
Brown, “and as yeu say that you wish to take your 
nephew to the theaire, | must request you to siep tv 
my house immediately, and direct the servants w 
hasten dinner—say, three o’clock—and | wiil follow 
you directly. Let the domestics also aitend to the 
state of your apparel. I live but a few doors down 
the sireet—my name is on the door.” 

“ Well, if I feed at your'n today, thee must feed at 
mine to-morrow.” 

« Not whilst you are in London, Mr. Whapple. | 
intend visiting the sea coast this season, and rambling 
amongst the prawners and shrimp catchers. It ix 
more than likely that I shall then tax your hospitality 
pretty severely.” 

“ Hope you may, that’s all, Shall I leave Nemmy 
along 0’ thee ?” 

« By no means.” 

The punchy boy seized his long uncle by the tail 
of bis damaged een, and accompanied him in his 





egress from the exchange. Solomon, with the usual 
fatality attending strangers in London, took the wrong 
turning, and progressing up instead of down the street, 
looked at each house door for the name of his friend. 
Browns are as plentiful in Londen as blacks are in 
Virginia. Solomon soon caught sight of a handsome 
brass plate bearing the well known cognomen, and 
running up the stone steps, gave a loud single rap 
with the enormous knocker. 

“ What do you want?” said a pert housemaid, from 
behind the half opened door—her head covered with 
eurl papers and hair pins. 

“ Mister Brown says thee must get dinner for us by 
three o'clock, ‘cause Nemmy and I be going to the 
play show.” 

“ What’s that?” said the girl. 

“ Let me and my nevey come inside the deur, that’s 
a geud mawither, for them carts make such a con- 
foundy noise, I can’t hear myself a saying nothing.” 

The servant looked suspiciously at Solomon’s dirty 
clothes, but suffered him and Nemmy to enter the 
hall passage, and redeliver the mysterious message. 

The housemaid unceremuniously told the farmer 
that she did not believe a word he had been saying, 
fur she had lived four years with the Browns, and 
never knew them to dine before six o'clock. When 
Solomon desired her to fetch him a clothes brush and 
towel, for the purpose of renovating his damaged ap- 
pearance, she called loudly to the footman, who was 
peeping from the stairs’ top, that two suspicious cha- 
racters had got into the house, and wanted her to go 
away while they robbed the parlors. 

The fvotman advanced, and desired the Goose 
Greeners to quit the house. Solomon fixed his huge 
paw on the shoulder of the man in livery, and said, 
in a stepterian tone-— Why, thee steupid feul! I 
ha’ just left thy master on ‘change—him and | ha’ 
done commission business together for many a year— 
my name’s Whapple, from Bungay. I’m w dine here 
to-day, I tell’ee. Mister Brown is coming bome his- 
self in a brace of shakes—and take care you don’t get 
‘em both, bor.” 

The Browne, into whose domicile Solomon had 
thus intruded, was a stock broker, in an extensive 
way of trade. The footman heard something about 
commission, and, having bowed the ruaties into a 
small parlor, ran up to his mistress with the informa- 
tion, that a country gentleman, one of Mr. Brown's 
best customers, was below, waiting for master, who 
was coming home to an early dinner. 

Mrs. Browne, a dignified and fashionable lady, de- 
scended the stairs, and swepi with majestic elegance 
into the little back parlor. She started with surprise 
at the sight of her visiters, and rudely said, “ Surely 
you are not the persons who wish to see me?” 

“ To see thee?” said Whapple, withastere. “ Nem- 
my and me be come here to cut our mutton along 
wi’ Brown.” 

“ Matton!” sezeamed Mrs. B. “ What does the 
rustic mean ?” 

Solomen told his story, and impressed conviction 
upon the mind of the lady, who unceremoniously left 
the room, and, retiring to her chamber, rang the bell 
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for her maid. “ Bates, that horrible husband of mine 
has sent home a vulgar and extensive countryman, 
with a juvenile associate who looks like a gigantic 
tomato—these uncouths are to dine here at three 
e’clock! did you ever?” 

“ Lor’, mem, Mr. B. must have been intosticated— 
and the Honorable Mrs. Fitzgiggs coming too, and 
Lootenant Simes and the other soldier gentleman from 
the Tower, too.” 

“Oh, Bates, they must not see the griffins! We 
shall not dine till six, or half past, and [ shall insist 
upon Browne relieving the household from the ineubi 
long before that. Send Mary to them—let them be 
scrubbed and rubbed, and brought up into the draw- 
ing room till B. returns. What can we give them to 
eat?” 

“ Lor’, mem, nothing can be got ready at that un- 
conscionable hour—three o'clock! why, the breakfast 
things won't all be cleared away. But I'll tell couk 
to grill ’em up something hot.” 

“ Do so; and request Miss Augustina Browne to at- 
tend me directly.” 

In a few minutes, the Goose Greeners were alone 
in a spacious drawing room, and gaping, with admi 
ration, at the new and inexplicable articles of furni- 
ture that filled the room. Solomon's bachelor feelings 
were shocked at the sight of a full length figure of 
Venus supporting a candelabrum; the Paphian god- 
dess was in a state of classical nudity, and, to preserve 
his nephew's morals from corruption, the farmer dra- 
peried a portion of the ample window curtains over 
the offending figure. 

Nemmy was standing in the middle of the room 
shaking like a red flannel! jeily bag—his eyes, strained 
almost out of their fat sockets, were fixed upon the 
earved pillar of an Indian cabinet that was fashioned 
in the likeness of an idol, and appeared to be grin- 
ning at the luckless youth with a truly demoniac twist 
of feature. 

“ Unkey Solly, be ‘um alive? kick ‘um wi’ your 
beut.” 

On the mantel piece, a group of The Graces, ex- 
quisitely modelled in virgin wax, stood upright be- 
neath a glass case; these attendants on the queen of 
beauty were as little indebted to apparel as the figure 
of the goddess, and, Solomon as he gazed on the lovely 
forms entwined in a sisterly embrace, felt the blood 
tush to his sun-burat cheeks. 

“Darn it!” said he, “I’ve heard o’ the wickedness 
o’ the rich, but never saw so much of it afore. Nem- 
my, bor, don’t thee come at this end of the room— 
here's some’at more horrible than that there big-eyed 
devil under the table.” 

The footman and the housemaid had reported the 
peculiarities of the Goose Greeners to the cook, and 
the fire functionary’s curiosity being excited, she re- 
solved to have a peep at them. Putting on a clean 
apron, and tidying her cap, she bustled into the room 
as if she had business there. Solomon was glad of 
the interruption, and eagerly addressed her. 

“Tsay, you mawther, be'ant Brown home yet ny- 
ther?” 

a was about to answer, she seized the 
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curtain that Solomon had wrapped round the naked 


Venus, and, giving it a twitch as if to spread it across 


the window, overset the marble statue, which, with 
the marcasite candlestick and wax lights, prepared 
for the evening’s party, fell in ruins upon the floor. 

“O my! O, Gemini! O, gracious!” said the cook, 
as she hopped over the fragments, and fled from the 
room. The lady of the mansion was soon informed 
that the conntryman had knocked over the lamp figure, 
and was playing “old gooseberry” with the furniture. 

“It serves Browne right,” said his lady, who was 
too well bred to express ithe least mortification. Au- 
gustina, my love, go in and amuse the wretches till 
Pa returns.” 

Selomon was busily employed in endeavoring to 
restore Madame Venus to her equilibrium, and Nemmy 
was on his knees, picking up the pieces, and deposit- 
ing them in a Pompeii-looking vase which he had 
taken from the cheffunier, when the door opened, and 
a thin pale-faeed young lady, about fifieen years of 
age, entered the room. She was dressed in a loose 
white muslin frock, fastened tightly round her very 
small waist, and decorated with a broad sash of pale 
blue riband. Her hair hung in a profusion of ringlets ; 
which, with a snub nose and deep set eyes, gave her 
head something of a resemblance to the téle of a 
French poodle dog. 

“ Bean’t Brown in yet?” inquired Solomon. 

“Papa has not returned,” murmured the young 
lady. 

“ Why, you ain’t a going to tell me as Brown's your 
daddy?” said Solomon. “I never know'd he'd a been 
married, to say nawihing abeout little ’uns; though 
you bean't so little nyther—you’re a geud sized maw- 
ther for so young a man as Brown.” 

"Bhe young lady went towards the mutilated Venus, 
and to Solomon's horror, began to investigate the ex- 
tent of damage. The arm, which had been out- 
stretched, was broken short off above the elbow—the 
nose was in a fitting state for the Taliacotian opera- 
tion, and an awkward fracture of the right knee ren- 
dered her position dangerously unsteady. But Solo- 
mon put a good face on the matter, and said, in a quiet 
easy tone; “ A little putty and white paint will make 
her leuk as geud as new.” 

“Do you sketch?” said Miss Augustina to nevey 
Nemmy, as she was taking her porifeuille from a side 
table. “ Do you sketch ?” 

“IT don't know,” replied the innocent. 

“ Do you draw?” said the young lady. 

“Oh, yes. When Bet’s down arter the keows, I 
draws all the water from the well that mother wants, 
but Unkey Solly draws the yale, and mother draws 
the elderberry wine.” 

The young lady opened her piano. 
play ?” said she. 

“T like a game at ring-taw and hop-scotch, but the 
boys says I’m too fat to hop, and smugs my marloes.” 

Augustina hopelessly rattled off several of the most 
popular airs, and raised her small voice in song, for 
the gratification of her father’s friends. She had gone 
through several of her favorite pieces without one 
word of praise or thanks; turning round, after the 
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achievement of a difficult scena, she discovered that 
Solomon was counting and numbering a heap of bank 
notes, and that the interesting Nemmy had fallen 
asleep on one of the crimson satin couches, while bu- 
sily employed in the intellectual amusement of suck- 
ing his thumb. 

Augustina glided softly out of the room, and inform- 
ed her Ma of the state of affairs. “Counting bank 
notes,” said Mrs. Browne, “then, as I suspected, he 
is one of the provincial millionaires, and your Pa has 
sent him here to be out of the way of the other 
brokers. Perhaps they are negociating a new foreign 
loan. I am astonished that Browne does not return— 
it is nearly four o’clock. I must go to the drawing 
room, and suffer half an hour's agony in the wild 
man’s company.” 

Mrs. Browne put on an insinuating look, and grace- 
fully sailed into the room. “I regret Mr. B.’s unac- 
countable detention,” said she, in her softest tone, 
“but his multifarious engagements render all attempts 
at punctuality completely nugatory.” 

Solomon, not understanding a word, said nothing in 
reply. 

“ Do you think that a good resemblance of B.?” said 
the lady, pointing to the»portrait of a large red faced 
man with a bald head and a pair of white whiskers. 

“ Well,” said Whapple, whose ideas of Brown were 
connected with a dark-visaged, black-bearded dapper 
little fellow, “ well, I bean’t much of a judge of pic- 
ters, but I don’t see the connexion.” 

“ Do you wish to dine before he returns?’ said the 
lady ; “I think you said something about visiting the 
theatre—if so, we have no time to spare.” 

“T did just want to show Nemmy them ’ere horse 
riding chaps at Hashley’s—perhaps you and that ‘ere 
thin young lady would like to go and see the fun?” 

“No, no, no,” said the lady, with a smile. “ We 
never visit such places; but if you will excuse me 
for a moment, I will take care that dinner shall be 
immediately announced.” 

“Seun as you like, marm; for I’m blessed if I 
could’nt eat a live caa’f and a sack o’ cabbages.” 

Mrs. Browne inquired into the state of the hastily 
cooked dinner, and discovering a marvellous deficiency 
of material, despatched an express to a neighboring 
cook’s, and procured a tureen of turtle, a couple of 
fricandeaus, und a trifle of marinated game. The 
household resources afforded bovilli beef, smelts, and 
flounders, and the usual pastry. Solomon was invited 
down to dinner, but instead of offering his arm to 
either of the ladies, he seized Nemmy by the shoul- 
ders, and suffered his hostess and her daughter to ful- 
low at their leisure. ° 8 

“ What be this here thick stuff o’ broth called, bor ?” 
said Solomon to the footman. 

“ Turtle soup, sir.” 

“ Made from biling down them turtle doves I’ve 
heerd on, I suppose—and these here be their eggs,” 
said Solomon, knocking about the forcemeat balls 
with his knife. 

“Fish?” said the lady, offering him a couple of 
smelts. 

“’Taint worth wasting while a picking them ‘ere 





sprats, marm. I'm for the solids, please, being four 
hours arter time.” 

“ May I offer you a small portion of this frican- 
deau ?” 

“Free what? it looks, with all them small white 
spikes a sticking out on it, just like a biled porkepine 
with its bristles cut rayther closeish.” 

“Shall I send you a little bouilli beef?” said the 
lady. 

*“ Any thing in the beef way ; and just let your man 
take away them 'ere birds, for they smells uncommon 
strong. Nemniy, have a touch at the bully, bor.” 

Mrs. Browne exerted herself to please her guests, 
and, subverting the order of things, even challenged 
the farmer to a glass of wine—but the ungallant rustic 
preferred a draught of beer, asserting that “ them 
tiddling glasses were too leetle to squench his 
drouth.” 

“Has Mr. Browne long had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance ?”’ said the lady. 

“ We've done a heap o’ business together—but we 
hain’t seed one another afore this morning. Brown's 
made no end o’ money out o’ me, and so he will 
again.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the lady, “I am heartily sorry 
that my husband should have been unable to attend 
the honors of his board. Would you like our car- 
riage to take you to the theatre ?” 

At that moment, a loud and imperative knock at 
the street door attracted Mrs. Browne's attention. She 
walked out of the room, smiling blandly at Solomon, 
and whispering, “I believe its B.” 

An indistinct dialogue was heard in the hall, and, 
in a few minutes, the door of the dining room was 
thrown open. Here’s Pa!” said Miss Augustina. 
Solomon, whose back was turned towards the en- 
trance, shouted out—“ I say, Brown, bor, bea’nt you 
a pretty fellow to keep me a waiting—” when his 
speech was suddenly cut short by a portly elderly 
man with a red face and white whiskers, who stood 
beside him. and said, in an angry tone; “What the 
devil are you doing here?” 

“1 be a waiting to see Brown,” said Solomon, in a 
doleful tone. 

“ My name is Browne, sir,” replied the stranger. 
“ What is your business with me, sir? How is it that 
I find you in my house, sir? at my table, sir? You 
have smashed my Venus sir; you have deceived my 
wife, sir, and my daughter, sir, and my servants, sir, 
with a cock and bull story about me, sir, when I don’t 
know you, sir;.and so what have you to say, sir?” 

“ You bea’nt John Brown, the corn merchant of 
Mark Lane.” 

“John Brown? no, sir—I am Augustus Adrian 
Browne, sir, ofthe Stock Exchange, sir—Browne— 
spelt with an E, sir—B.R.O. W.N. E, sir—the only 
Browne with an E, sir, in the parish, sir.” 

“Then,” said Solomon, with frightful energy, 
“darn my old stockings, if I hain’t come to the wrong 
shop !” 

“It is quite evident, B., dear, that the vulgar ruf- 
fian is an improper character. Send for a policeman, 
and clear the house of him and that frightful red- 
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looking fat child, before the Honorable Mrs. Fiizgiggs ! and knocker, and when his terrific peal was answered, 


arrives, or our respectability is gone for ever.” 

“ Don’t thee bring no policeman here,” roared Solo- 
mon; “it be all a mistake, and I can afford to pay for 
all that my nevey and [ ha’ been eating, biled porke- 
pine and all. I was to ha’ dined with Mr Brown, of 
the Corn Exchange—true as fact, I tell’ee—if you 
don’t believe, send to him—here, Nemmy, bor, run 
to Mr. Brown's, it must be somewhere in this here 
street, and tell him to come along, and bear witness 
to my character and suspectability.” 

Nemmy answered not, but rubbing his eyes with 
the back part of his hands, burst into a roaring fit of 
erying. 

“The child’s afeard, for sartin—so I'll go myself. 
Y’ll let you see I’m a decent man, and don’t care for 
nobody nyther. My name’s Solomon Whapple, of 
Geuse Green Faarm, nigh handy to Bungay, and I 
s’pose you know where that is? I'll leave my nevey 
here in pawn till I get back.” 

The determined Solomon pushed through the crowd 
of tittering domestics, and, opening the house door, 
waiked into the street, without waiting for his hat. 
He passed the Corn Exchange, and knocking at the 
first door he came to, inquired for Mr. Brown. He 





clamored loudly for John Brown. 

“Hallo, Whapple, is that you?” said Mr. Brown, 
running down stairs, “ where have you been? I have 
waited dinner for you all the afternoon—where’s 
your nephew ?” 

“ fe’s in pawn again, bor, just up here; put om 
your hat, and come and testify that I'm not an im- 
proper character, as your neighbor, Mrs. Browne, with: 
an E, swears I am.” 

Solomon's description of his mistake convulsed the 
corn merchant, who willingly accompanied him, and 
explained the circumstances of the case. Mr. Browne, 
the stock broker, received the explanation with pro- 
per dignity ; and Solomon, holding his yelping nevey 
in one hand, and his hat in the other, bowed himself 
out, promising to send a sufficient quantity of sucking 
pigs, Michaelmas geese, and Christmas turkeys, to 
pay for the fraciure of “that there naked woman’s 
arm and nose.” 

“I say, Mr. Brown, with ne’er an-E, just show me 
the way to the Bull Inn directly, will you, there’s a 
geud fellow. I'll get back to Bungay to-morrow 
morning by the first coach—and, I say, bor, if ever 
you do catch me in this here big wicked town 0’ 


was directed to the fourth house lower down. Twenty | your'n ogain, I'll just give you leave to call me the 
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Ou breathe no more that simple air,— 
Though soft and sweet thy wild notes swell, 
To me the only tale they tell 

Is cold despair! 
I heard it once from lips as fir, 
I heard it in as sweet a tone,— 
Now I am left on earth alone, 

And she is—where ? 


IL. 


How have those well known sounds renewed 
The dreams of earlier, happier hours, 

When life—a desert now—was strewed 
With fairy flowers !— 


strides brought him to the door; he seized both beli | largest gander on Geuse Green Faarm.” 
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Then all was bright, and fond, and fair— 

Now flowers are faded, joys are fled,— 

And heart and hope are with the dead, 
For she is—where ? 


% Ill. 


Can I then love the air she loved ? 

Can I then hear the meliing strain 

Which brings her to my soul again 
Calm and unmoved ?— 

And thon to blame my tears forbear, 

For while I list, sweet maid! to thee, 

Remembrance whispers, ‘such was she, ” 
And she is—where ? 
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CHRISTMAS 


EVE. 





A TALE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. 


BAUMANN. 





In one of the wild valleys of Switzerland, upon 
the declivity of a rock, stood a little cottage, rudely 
constructed of trees and planks. Large flags of un- 
hewn stone, of a weight sufficient to resist the violence 
of the wind, were piled up over the roof of the hum- 
ble abode, and formed a covering not wholly imper- 
vious to the snow and rain. A few pine trees which 
happened to be springing oa the spot, had been em- 
ployed with the rudest art in the construction of this 
hut; the hatchet had indeed removed the branches 
which obstructed the interior of the dwelling, but 
on the outside they had been left as untouched by the 
hand of art as the rude rocks around them. A folding- 
door in the roof served the purpose of a chimney in 
fair weather; but when a storm swept through the 
valley, it was pulled down by means of a cord which 
remained suspended in the middle of the smoky reom. 

Jn a corner of the room stood a rude table, and at 
both sides a low bench fixed to the wall; a few logs 
placed before the stone stove served the children for 
seats. In a dark and smoky recess in the wall there 
was placed a crucifix, which was yearly adorned with 
a fresh crown of Alpine roses; near the old wooden 
clock, stood a long shelf on which the wooden spoons 
and forks were always carefully arranged, after the in- 
maies had concluded their frugal meal. A smal! dooron 
the lefi opened into a little chamber which the peasant 
and his wife occupied as a sleeping apartment. Im- 
mediately apposite to the crucifix, a pieture of the 
Holy Virgin was hung; and in a dark black loft above 
jt was placed a small pallet composed of moss and 
beechen leaves, into which the children crept at night. 
On the west side of the hut lay the stable for the goats 
and sheep ; and near the door stood the kennel of the 
faithful dog, whose business it was to prevent the 
cattle from gaining access to the hut. Yearly, at the 
approach of winter, the chinks in the sides and roof of 
this rude abode were closely filled-up with moss, and 
a strong beam of wood fixed along the north side to 
strengthen it against the viclence of the storms ; the 
stable also was repaired, and received a double 
thatching of fir-branches. The dog too had his comforts 
atiended to at this season, and now took up his abode 
under the stove; having no longer any out of door 
duties to perform. 

In this hut lived the honest Kuoni with his wife and 
children. He had built it with his own hands, and 
therefore though to others it might appear dark and 
uncomfortable yet to him it seemed cheerful and 
beautiful. Kuoni was not a proud man, yet he ofien 
thanked God for his good fortune and comfortable 
circumstances, and felt himself rich almost to super- 





fluity, when he recollected that he had seven goats 
and twelve sheep of his own. So true is it that where 
the blessing of Heaven rests, it needs not either 
wealth or abundance to convert any spot of ground, 
in the eyes of a grateful man, into a garden,—and any 
habitation, however uncouth intoa palace. Kuoni’s 
brow was ever lofty and unruffled, and his heart warm 
and cheerful ; and every morning he awoke with a 
“ hallowed be thy name,” on his grateful lips, How 
different is it with the thousands whose hearts cling 
to the perishing creatures of this earth, and are ever 
distracted by its engrosing cares and crosses! In 
their case we see how truly abundance may be 
converted into want, riches into poverty, and life 
itself, though blessed with all outward means of 
happiness, rendered dreary, useless, and unhappy: 
With each returning morning, Kuoni felt his heart 
stirred within him by a sense of the mercies he had 
received from his Heavenly Father, but never by any 
of those carking cares, and sorrows, and disappoint- 
ments, which rush in like a flood upon the waking 
thoughts of the worldling, and stifle all that is exalted 
and generous in his nature. 

Kuoni was blessed with a virtuous wife, who had 
brought him seven children,—all strong, healthy, and 
shooting up under his eye into fair and vigorous youth. 
Where nature has her own unsophisticated way, there 
health, and vigor, and cheerfulness may with cer- 
tainty be looked for. When our young Alpine dwellers 
returned to their cot in the evening, after having 
spent the day in climbing about the rocks, where the 
elder ones gathered winter fodder for the sheep and 


goats, and had appeased their hunger with a full but 


simple meal, they retired to rest on their beechen- 
leaves without a care, and slept as comfortably and 
soundly as if an angel had been keeping watch over 
their repose ; and in winter it was pleasant to see the 
family.all seated around the cheerful stove, weaving 
baskets of willow-work, which they annually carried 
to the fair, where every one was anxious to purchase 
one of honest Kuoni’s baskets, which were always so 
neat and strong. 

Kuoni possessed a great treasure in his dear little 
hut. It was a Rose of Jericho which is highly valued 
in many parts of Switzerland, on account of the pro- 
phetic properties which it is believed to possess on 
Christmas Eve. When the solemn evening has arrived, 
the simple housewife takes the preserved flower from 
the cupboard or box in which it is carefully deposited, 
puts it in a glass with some cold water, and then an- 
nounces that this humble ceremony will be followed 
by a litile feast, and that all are now about to receive 
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their Christmas gift. True, they are sach gifts as the 
pampered children of affluence would spurn at, but 
they are nevertheless treasures in the eyes of young 
mountaineers, more precious far to them than words 
can tell. They are the gifts of love and affection, to 
gratitude and reciprocal love. When the little feast 
is over, and all have thanked the good Giver of their 
mercies, with their hearts as well as their lips, the 
father of the family takes his Litany, and reads the 
beautiful passage, commencing: “ Thou, who for us 
wast crucified, have mercy upon us!” 

It is during the reading of the Litany that the 
flower is expected to bloom; and, in proportion as it 
expands itself, and seems to drink in nourishment 
from the water and awake to natural life and vigor, 
is its augury deemed propitious. When the important 
moment had arrived, and the rose began to bloom 
within the water, Kuoni returned thanks to heaven 
for its goodness and mercies, and the mother carefully 
watched the motions of the little wondering group, 
who surrounded the table and gazed with sparkling 
eyes on the marvellous flower, lest any of them should 
upset the glass or begin to pull at the rose itself. 
Then Kuoni addressd the children, and told them that 
even as the flower was now expanding itself amongst 
them, should their hearts expand towards God when 
they came before him; and that God’s merciful pro- 
vidence would again clothe their valley with the 
beauties of spring after the long winter had passed, so 
there awaited for the good a happier spring afier the 
winter of human life was passed, in which they would 
bloom in immortal youth amongst the angels in Hea- 
ven. 

While Kuoni spoke thus, the younger listened to 
him in deep amazement, faintly comprehending the 
meaning of his words; but the elder children knew 
well the import of that lesson whieh their father 
wished to communicate to them, and rejoiced in the 
anticipation of the blessing of which he spoke. So 
readily does the young and unsophisticated mind 
Ceive the impressions of serious and heavenly teath- 
ing. 

The parents carefully observed towards which of 
their children the rose put forth its strongest blossom- 
ing, for they believed that the omen was particularly 
auspicious to the individual thus pointed at ; and with- 
out feeling that they loved the others the less on this 
account, they rejoiced in the good luck of the fortunate 
one. 

Though the winter-storm might be howling loudly 
and the snow lying to a man’s height in the valley. 
yet every Christmas Eve beheld not a few of Kuoni’s 
neighbor shepherds assembled in his hut to witness 
the marvel of the blooming rose, and mark what pro- 
mise it gave for the coming year; after which they 
returned home and related to their friends what they 
had seen, and told them also of the blessings which 
they had heard Kuoni invoke for their herds and pas- 
tures; whereupon all joined in admiring the wonder- 
ful Rose, and praising their good and wise neighbor 
Kuoni. It was Kuoni’s custom every Christmas Eve 
to relate his history to the assembled group, and many 
of the neighbors came to hear this also; for they 





deemed the simple narrative an instructive lesson, and 
marvelled greatly at the dealings of Providence with 
their neighbor, and the goodness of his heavenly Fa- 
ther. It was thus that Kuoni related his artless story: 

“Dewn yonder, on the borders of the lake, where 
the beautiful Stanzstadt lies, my father’s cottage stood. 
It was a small and humble dwelling compared with 
the houses of the burgh-town; but it was always 
cheerful and comfortable. Our sole property consisted 
of a few sheep and goats; we were able also to keep 
a cow all the year round.* Our cottage had four 
large windows which looked towards the lake. But 
oh, what a sight was that? On the left towered the 
dark Pilatus, with his lofty peaks which seemed to 
hang over the lake ; on the right lay the village 
of Kutznacht in front of the sheltering heights of the 
Rigi. I was the eldest of three brothers, and lived 
with my grandfather whose cottage was also near the 
lake, and twice I accompanied him to Lucerne. My 
younger brothers herded the flock, and my father 
wrought to the rich people of Stanzstadt for daily 
wages. Thus we lived very happily, blessed and 
protected by God ; for we all enjoyed good health 
and spirits, and our cattle prospered and multiplied 
yearly. And ever when Christmas Eve came, our 
good neighbors and many of the people even from 
Stanzstadt, came to our cottage ; for all desired to be- 
hold the wonderful Rose of Jericho which my father 
received from his father, and he again from a learned 
monk, who had been at the holy city of Rome, where 
the pope lives. ‘Kuoni,’ said my dear grandfather, 
one Christmas Eve, when the Rose delayed to put 
forth its leaves ;‘ there is evil before us and need of 
thy prayers ;’ the great people laughed when they 
heard the old man talk thus ; but we and our neigh- 
bor friends beheld the token with reverence, and felt 
very sad; though when the good old man came to 
me, and laid his hand on my head and said : ‘ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ I felt less 
alarmed. 

“It was among the first days of winter when the 
snow began to fall and clothe the sides of the moun- 
tain down to the lake, that a pestilential disease came 
into our part of the country. Sorely did it afflict us 
all; my parents were carried off in the course of a 
week, and my two little brothers soon followed them. 
I was but slightly affected, and knew not of the evil 
which had befallen them; my grandfather too reco- 
vered after great sickness. It was a serene day when 
he arose for the first time from his sick-bed. O I shall 
never forget that day! I gazed from the windows of 
our hut—long and earnestly I gazed abroad, but could 
discover nobody moving about. We walked forth ; 
the country was silent as if all living creatures had 
suddenly sunk into the earth. My grandfather leant 





* Cows, goats, and sheep, constitute the sole riches 
of the Swiss peasant; but few of the poorer class are 
able to keep a cow for their own use. Those who 
are so wealthy as to possess a cow, generally send it 
to a neighboring farmer, or the proprietor of a large 
dairy, during the summer season, who allows the pea- 
sant a trifle, seldom exceeding twenty-five shillings, 
for the milk of the animal during the and re- 
store it to its owner before the approach inter. 
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on my shoulder, and the large round tears rolled 
down his venerable cheeks. We gazed towards the 
lake,—its waves seemed to beat against the shore 
with a hollow and mournful sound ; we turned towards 
the well-known hut where my father and brethren 
dwelt,—but all there too was hushed and lifeless. 
Nosmoke rose curling above it; no voice echoing from 
it; it was silent as if no human being dwelt there. 
The sheep browsed tranquilly at some distance; the 
cow lay under the shadow ofa tree, and the goats 
gazed down from the rocks upon us; but no sound 
came from the well-known spot where my brothers 
used to disport themselves from morning till evening 
while watching the flock. 

“Then my grandfather looked upon me and said : 
‘ Kuoni, thy father is no more; but ‘ His name be hal- 
lowed and his will be done!’ They are all, all gone, 
—anmd thou, Kuoni, hast lost thy father and brethren, 
and I my children. Thou art now my only child, 
and I am thy only father.’ With these words, the old 
man took me in his arms, and pressed me affection- 
ately to his breast, while both of us wept bitterly in 
our sorrow. 

“I was eighteen years of age, and understood pretty 
well the management of the house and flock. The 
old man too gathered strength again, and the few 
neighbors whom the pestilence had spared were very 
friendly and gave us all the assistance im their power. 
Two years we lived in this way, the third brought 
me a new trial, in the loss of my last dear relative, 
my beloved grandfather. He was ill, very ill, and 
mortal disease sat sore upon him, when one evening 
the old man thus addressed me: ‘ Kuoni, I am going 
to join thy parents and brothers: God calls me away 
from hence and cheerfully do I obey the call. But 
there is one thing lies near my heart which I must 
impart to thee before I go. Thou knowest the old 
Ruodi’s daughter, who lives at the other side, at 
Berg ; she knows thee also, and the girl is good and 
chaste, and will bring a hundred blessings upon thy 
house. I know that Ruodi will be friendly to thee. 
Promise me then, and give me thy hand upon it 
Kuoni; and then will I leave this world without 
regret.’ I gave him my hand and promise, and the 
good old man in a few minutes afterwards calmly 
yielded up his breath to Him who gave it, after ex- 
horting me ever to put my trust and confidence in God 
above. 

“I was now alone,—all had gone before me to 
another world ; but the love I had for Bethy, the ho- 
nest Ruodi’s daughter, supported me under my grief. 
Bethy was my love and only solace. But heaven 
had still reserved another and a severer trial than all 
the past forme. A bad man in the neighboring pa- 
rish, whose fields lay adjacent to mine,—a man whom 
no one liked,—produced an agreement by which both 
my father and grandfather made over to him all that 
property which [ believed myself to have inherited 
from them. The neighbors also shook their heads at 
the story ; but he showed sign and seal for it, which 
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he had obtained, God knows how. 1 went with him 
to law, but he was a rich man,and I was a poor one, 
and wealth got the ear of justice, so that I soon saw 
myself stript of house and herd. God have mercy 
upon him and pardon him!” In this benevolent and 
merciful ejaculation, which Kuoni always inserted in 
the course of his Christmas Eve narrative, the simple 
peasants used heartily to join, while they shrunk with 
abhorrence from the wickedness of the man for whom 
they prayed. 
“ Nothing remained mine,” continued Kuoni, so soon 
as his feelings permitted him to resumed the narra- 
tive,—“ nothing remained mine of ali my father’s 
inheritance but the Rose of Jericho. I was banished 
from the dear cottage in which I drew the first breath 
of life. My little herd of goats all followed me to the 
gate at the end of their pasture-ground, and seemed 
to me to look mournfully at me as I departed. I 
went to Bethy and told her what had happened ; she 
heard the whole story of my misfortunes, but was not 
a whit downcast at it. ‘Kuoni,’ said she, ‘thou art 
yet an honest man, and thou art strong and healthy ; 
do not therefore be downcast, man! My father has 
a piece of ground up yonder on the hill side; he will 
allow thee to build a house for thyself upon it ; away 
and get a hut ready for thyself, and when it is built I 
will come and live with thee as thy wedded wife, and 
with Heaven's blessings upon us we will be as happy 
there as elsewere, though the winter snow should 
lie longer around and the blast howl louder above 
us.’ These words of Bethy restored me to myself; 
{ threw my arms around her neck, and wept like a 
child. ‘ Bethy, thou art an angel!’ I exclaimed ; and 
as T embraced her and wept aloud her father entered, 
and beheld us both in our mingled love and sorrow, 
and gave us his blessing. 
“I was now richer far and happier than the bad 
man who had robbed me of my property. It was in 
summer that I began to build my cottage up high on 
Alps, and in harvest Bethy and I were married 
the priest, and have dwelt here in happiness and 

peace ever since. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy 
the Rose, and thus too my pious grandfather’s 
was fulfilled.” 

Such was the narrative which Kuoni used to relate 
after reading the Litany on Christmas Eve. Many 
years he dwelt in peace and contentment in his rude 
hut, and here he drew his last breath upon his own 
bed, full of years and patriarchal honors. His faith- 
ful Bethy followed him to the land of rest within two 
years. But the Rose of Jericho was handed down as 
a precious heir-loom from father to son for many ge- 
nerations; nor did it lose its marvellous virtues till 
long after it had gladdened the eyes of Kuoni's de- 
scendents, by its marvellous blooming under the roof 
of that very cottage in which the monk first bestowed 
it upon Kuoni’s grandfather, which, with the fields 
attached to it, were restored to Kuoni’s children, upon 
the death of the man whose falsehood had stript their 
father of his paternal possession. M. 
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SCISSIBLES, 


FROM THE BLANK BOOK OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


And as for me, though that I ken but lite 

On books for to read, i me delight 

And to them give I faith and full credence, 

And in mine heart have ’em in reverence 

So heartily that there is game none 

That fro’ my books makest me to gone.—Chaucer. 


CONCISE ACCOUNT OF MANY CURIOUS IM. 
POSTURES OF LITERARY MEN. 


Some authors have practised singular impositions 
on the public. Varillas, the French historian, enjoyed 
for some time a great reputation in his own country 
for his historical compositions. When they became 
more known, the scholars of other countries destroyed 
the reputation he had unjustly acquired. “ His con- 
tinual professions ef sincerity prejudiced many in his 
favor, and made him pass for a writer who had pene- 
trated into the inmost recesses of the cabinet ; but the 
public were at length undeceived, and convinced that 
the historical anecdotes which Varillas put off for 
authentic facts had no foundation, being wholly of his 
own invention, though by affected citations of titles, 
instructions, letters, memoirs, and relations, all of them 
imaginary, he endeavored to make them pass for re- 
alities!”” 

Thevenot, librarian to the French king, was never 
out of Europe, yet he has composed two folio volumes 
of his “ Voyages and Travels,” by information and me- 
moirs which he collected from those who had tra- 
velled ; but travels thus related at second-hand 
be of great authority, and must be pregnant wi 
rors of all kinds. 

Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, for 
years never quitted his chamber, confined by a 
ous indisposition—he amused himself with writing a 
voyage round the world—giving characters of men, 
and descriptions of countries, as if he had really vi- 
sited them. Du Halde, who has written so volumin- 
ous an account of China, compiled it from memoirs of 
the missionaries, and never travelled ten leagues from 
Paris in his life—though he appears, by his writings, 
to be very familiar with Chinese scenery. 

Damberger’s travels made a great sensation—and 
the public were duped ; they proved to be the ideal 
voyages made by a member of the German Grub- 
street, about his own garret! I am sorry to add, that 
most of our “ Travels” have been lately manufactured 
to fill a certain size. 

This is an excellent observation of an anonymous 
author :— Writers who never visited foreign countries, 
and Travellers who have run through immense re- 
gions with fleeting pace, have given us long accounts 
of various countries and people—evidently collected 





from the idle reports and absurd traditions of the ig- 
norant vulgar, from whom only they could have re- 
ceived those relations which we see accumulated with 
such undiscerning credulity.” 

Some authors have practised the singular imposi- 
tion of announcing a variety of titles of works as if 
preparing for the press, bat of which nothing but the 
titles have been written. 

Paschal, historiographer of France, had a reason for 
these ingenious inventions—he continually announced 
such titles that his pension for writing on the history 
of France might not be stopped. When he died, his 
historical labors did not exceed six pages! 

Gregorio Leti is an historian of much the same 
stamp as Varillas! He wrote with great facility, and 
hunger generally quickened his pen. He took every 
thing too lightly—yet his works are sometimes looked 
into for many anecdotes of English history not to be 
found elsewhere ; and perhaps ought not to have been 
there, if truth had been consulted. His great aim was 
always to make a book, so that he swells his volumes 
with idle digressions; and, with a view of amusing 
his readers, intersperses many low and ridiculous sto- 
ries; and gives to illustrious characters all the re- 
partees and good things he collected from old novel 


“| writers. 


Such forgeries abound ; the numerous “ Testamens 
Politiques” of Colbert, Mazarine, and other great 
ministers, were forgeries usually from the Dutch 
press, as are many pretended “ Memoires.” I could 
point out, in the present day, some remarkable in- 
stances of this kind ; biographies woven out of letters, 
anecdotes, and other documents all entirely surrepti- 
tious! The French have been flagrant forgers.— 
Among other pernicious effects of these shameful for- 
geries, is that of overloading the mind with a thou- 
sand false notions, and mistaking at a distant day the 
vilest calumnies for historical truths. 

Most of our old translations from the Greek and 
Latin authors were taken from French versions. 

It is now, I believe, pretty well agreed on, that the 
travels written in Hebrew, of Rabbi Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, are very fictitious. He describes a journey, 
which if ever he took, it must have been with his 
night-vap on: being a perfect dream! It is said that 
to inspirit and give importance to his nation, he pre- 
tended he had travelled to all the synagogues in the 
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east; places he mentions he does not appear ever to 
have seen, and the different people he describes no 
one has known. He calculates that he has found 
Jews to the amount of near eight hundred thousand, 
of which about half are independent, and not subjects 
of any Christian or Gentile sovereign. These ficti- 
tious travels have been a source of much trouble to 
the learned ; particularly to those whose zeal to au- 
thenticate them, induced them to follow the aerial 
footsteps of the Hypogriffe of Rabbi Benjamin. He 
affirme that the tomb of Ezekiel, with the library of 
the first and second temples, were to be seen in his 
time at a place on the banks of the river Euphrates; 
on this, Wesselius of Groningen, and many other lite- 
rati travelled on purpose to Mesopotamia, but the fairy 
treasure was never to be seen, nor even heard of! 
The first on the list of impudent impostors, is An- 
nius of Viterbo,a Dominican, and master of the sacred 
palace under Alexander VI. He pretended he had dis- 
covered the genuine works Sanchoniathon, Manetho, 
Berosus, and other works, of which only fragments are 
remaining. He published seventeen books of antiqui- 
ties! But not having any MSS. to produce, though he 
declared he had found them buried in the earth, 
these literary fabrications occasioned great contro- 
versies ; for the author died before he had made up 
his mind to a confession. At their first publication 
universal joy was diffused among the learned. Sus- 
picion soon rose, and detection followed. However, 
as the forger would never acknowledge himself as 
such, it has been ingeniously conjectured that he him- 
self was imposed on, rather than that he was the im- 
postor. It has been said, that a great volume in MS. 
anterior by two hundred years to the seventeen folios 
of Annius exists in the Bibliotheque Colbertine, in 
which these pretended histories were to be read ; but 
as Annius would never point out the sources of his 
seventeen folios, the whole is considered as a flagrant 


was adopted by Joseph Vella in 1794, who 
an adventurer in Sicily, pretended that he 
seventeen of the lost books of Livy in Arabic; he 


received this literary treasure, he said, from a Freneh- [ 


man who had purloined it from @ shelf in St. Sophia’s 
Church at Constantinople. As many of the Greek 
and Roman classics have been translated by the Ara- 
bians, and many were first known in Europe in their 
Arabic dress, there was nothing improbable in one 
part of his story. He was urged to publish these 
long-desired books ; and Lady Spencer, then in Italy, 
offered to defray the expenses. He had the effrontery, 
by way of spegimen, to edit an Italian translation of 
the sixtieth book, but that book took up no more than 
one octavo page! A professor of oriental literature 
in Prussia, introduced it in his work, never suspecting 
the fraud, but it was nothing more than the epitome 
of Florus. About this time he also gave out that he 
had a code which he had picked up in the abbey of 
St. Martin, but which he would never return, con- 
taining the ancient history of Sicily, in the Arabic 
period, comprehending above two hundred years; and 





cient in knowledge. Vella declared he had a genu- 
ine official correspondence between the Arabian go- 
vernors of Sicily and their superiors in Africa, from 
the first landing of the Arabians in that Island. Vella 
was now loaded with honors and pensions! It is true, 
he shewed Arabic MSS., which however, did not con- 
tain a syllable of what he said. He pretended he 
was in continual correspondence with friends at Mo- 
rocco and elsewhere. The King of Naples furnished 
him eontinually with great sums of money to assist 
his researches. Four volumes in quarto were at 
length published!—Vella had the adroitness to change 
the Arabic MSS. he possessed, which entirely related 
to Mahomet, to matters relative to Sicily ; he bestowed 
several weeks labor to disfigure the whole, altering 
page for page, line for line, and word for word, but 
interspersed numberless dots, strokes, and flourishes, 
so that when he published a fac-simile, every one ad- 
mired the learning of Vella, who could translate what 
no one else could read. He complained he had lost 
an eye in this minute labor; and every one thought 
his pension ought to have been increased. Every 
thing prospered about him except his eye, which some 
thought was not so bad neither. It was at length 
discovered, by his blunders, ete., that the whole was 
a forgery ; though it had now been patronized, trans- 
lated, and extracted, throughout Europe. When this 
MS. was examined by an orientalist, it was discovered 
to be nothing but a history of Mahomet and his fa- 
mily.— Vella was condemned to imprisonment. 

A learned antiquary, (says Mr. Swinburne) Medina 
Conde, in order to favor the pretensions of the church, 
in a great law-suit, forged deeds and inscriptions, 
which he buried in the ground, where he knew they 
would shortly be dug up again. Upon their being 
found, he published engravings of them, and gave ex- 
planations of their unknown characters, making them 
out to be so many authentic proofs and evidences of 












the assertions of the clergy. 

The Morocco Ambassador purchased of him a cop- 
bracelet of Fatima, which Medina proved by the 
ic inscription and many certificates, to be genu- 
and found among the ruins of Alhambra, with 
treasures of its last king, who had hid them 
there in the hope of better days. This famous brace- 
Tet turned out afterwards to be the work of Medina’s 
own hands, and made out of an old brass candlestick ! 
. George Psalmanazar, well known in the literary 
world, and to whose labors we owe much of the great 
universal history, exceeded in powers of deception any 
of the great impostors of learning. His Island of For- 
mosa was an illusion eminently bold, and maintained 
with as much felicity as erudition and great must 
have been that erudition, which could form a pre- 
tended language and its grammar, and fertile the ge- 
nius which eould invent the history of an unknown 
people. It is said that the deception was only satis- 
factorily ascertained by his own penitential confes- 
sion; he defied and baffled the most learned. The 
literary impostor, Lauder, had much more audacity 
than ingenuity, and he died contemned by all the 
world, Genius and learning are ill directed in form- 





of which ages their own historians were entirely defi- 


ing literary impositions, but at least they must be dis- 
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tinguished from the fabrications of ordinary impostors. 
—A singular forgery was not long ago practised on 
Captain Wilford by a learncd Hindu, who, to ingra- 
tiate himself and his studies w' . the too zealous and 
pious European, contrived to give the history of Noah 
and his three sons; in his “ Purana,” under the desig. 
nation of Satyavrata. Captain Wilford having read 
the passage, transcribed it for Sir William Jones, who 
translated it as a curious extract. But it afterwards 
appeared, that the whole was au interpolation by the 
dexterous introduction of a forged sheet, discolored, 
and prepared for the purpose of deception, and which, 
having served his purpose for the moment, was after- 
wards withdrawn. Sir William Jones would not 
have been deceived. had he seen this MS., for he de- 
tected @ similar impudent fraud immediately on in- 
spection. The forgery is preserved in Lord Teign- 
mouth’s memoirs of that elegant scholar. 

Of authors who have sold their names to be pre- 
fixed to works they never read; or, on the contrary, 
who have prefixed the names of others to their own 
writings, for a certain remuneration, it is sufficient to 
mention the circumstances As an anecdote from the 
secret memoirs of literature, we may notice one of 
that encyclopedic genius, Sir Joho Hill; he owned to 
a friend once, when he fell sick, that he had over fa- 
tigued himself with writing seven works at once. 
One of which was on architecture, and another on 
cookery. This hero once contracted to translate 
Swammerdam’s works on insects for fifty guineas. 
Afier the agreement with the bookseller, he perfectly 
recollected that he did not understand a single word 
of the Dutch language. Nor did there exist a French 
translation. The work, however, was not the less 
done for thia small obstacle. Sir John bargained with 
another translator fur twenty-five guineas. The se- 
coud translalor was precisely in the same situation as 
the first; as ignorant, though not so well paid as the 
knight. He bargained with a third, wh» perfecily 
understood his original, for twelve guineas. So that 
the translators, who could not translate, feasied 





venison and turtle, while the modest drudge, whose 
name never appeared to the world, broke in patience 
his daily bread. 

The craft of authorship has many mysteries of its 
own; many memorable, though uncommemorated an- 
ecdotes. The great patriarch and primeval dealer in 
English literature is said to have been Robert Green, 
one of the most facetious, profligate, and indefatigable 
of the Scribbleri family. He laid the foundation of a 
new dynasty of literary emperors. The first act by 
which he proved his claim to the throne of Grub- 
street has served as a model to his numerous succes- 
sors—it was a cheating ambidextrous trick! Green 
sold his “ Orlando Furioso” to two different theatres, 
and is supposed to be the first author in English lite- 
rary history, who wrote as a trader; or as crabbed 
Anthony Wood phrases it, in the language of celibacy 
and cyniciam, “he wrote to maintain his wife, and 
that high loose course of living, which poets generally 
follow.” With a drop still sweeter, old Anthony de- 
scribes Gayton, another worthy, “ he came up to Lon- 
don to live ina shirking condition, and wrote trite 
things, merely to get bread to sustain him and his 
wife.” The hermit Anthony seems to have had a 
mortal antipathy against the Eves of literary men. 
The anecdote of Green’s ambidextrous manauvre is 
this:—He sold his play to the Queen's players for 
twenty nobles, but when the Queen's players were in 
the country, he resold it to the Lord Admiral’s for as 
much more. It was after this, that in open defiance 
to the rival proprietors, he published his “Thieves 
falling out, True Men come by their Goods; or, the 
Beil Man wanted a Clapper.” 

But of all the impostures in the annals of literature, 
that of the Shakspeare papers by Ireland, is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable. That a boy so young and so 
inexperienced, should have imposed apon so many 
LEARNED(!) men, must be a matter of astonishment to 
the present generation. We may notice other impos- 
tures in a fulure number. 

E. M. A. 
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Tueyv talk of the moon in a cloudless sky !— 
But give me the gentle moon, 

When the clear light clouds are hurrying by, 
To pass too fleet—too soon— 

Like the flowery dreams that so quickly fly 
In our childhood’s blissful noon. 


Look out on the pure and beautiful blue, 
As the fleecy host fit on, 

And the lonely star-light peeping throngh, 
Now here, and anon all gone,— 

Could the eye ere court a sweeter view, 
Or hope wish a brighter one! 





MUSINGS. 


How the leaping heart is subdued in its glee, 
As the eye drinks the glory in, 

Light thoughts are called home, and our bosoms all free 
From the taint of earth and its den ; 

We are rapt in one wish, that on high we could flee 
That beautiful heaven to win! 


That pale, blessed moon, as it floats in its pride 
Those vapory clouds among, 
Like the “ lights and the shadows” of life's fitful tide 
Gently over our destiny flung, 
Each seems a sweet mentor—a heavenly guide— 
While there in the pure ether hung. 
Columbia, Pa. ALP. 
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THE MIAM 


I VALLEY. 


BY A PIONEER OF OFIO. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ecorttsm is an unpardonable offence in an author, 
but, the writer of these sketches would remind the 
reader, in the beginning, that veracity is some apology 
for egotism, and he would beg of them to bear in 
mind the old axiom that “truth is mighty and will 
prevail.” Fifty years ago, the state of Ohio contained 
sixty-four inhabitants; it now contains nearly one 
million and a half of souls. This rapid increase of 
population, was mostly occasioned by the uncommon 
fertility of the soil of the “ Miami Valley,” which is 
the most luxuriant part of the state. But other causes 
contributed to this increase of population ; one of which 
is the mildness of the climate, and the healthiness of 
the state, particularly of that part termed the “ Miami 
Valley.” The many incidents which occurred in this 
part of the country, if brought to light, would fill a 
book quite as voluminous as a history of Greece or 
of Rome, and although not possessing the charm of 
being classical, would, at least, be prolific with the 
deeds of men, whose title to true courage and magna- 
nimity, is as valid as an Alcibiades or as a Cesar. 

The lives of the early settlers of the west were 
pregnant with perils; but, constant danger will em- 
bolden the spirit, and render one less fearful of the 
“ grim monster.” There is an excitement in dang 
which increases the charm of a western life; on 
may appear improbable, yet many instances could be 
cited, where excitement made heroes of cowards. [It 
is known to all soldiers, that the greatest fear is ex- 
perienced just preceding a baitle, but so svon as the 
din and confusion of the engagement becomes univer. 
sal, fear is displaced by the excitement, and they rush 
rashly and precipitately into dangers, which, in their 
cooler moments would intimidate them. It is said 
that sergeant Jasper—whose daring deed, in tying the 
fallen flag to its staff when bullets were flying around 
him, has immortalized him—observed, the day subse. 
quently to the battle, that he could not be “ forced or 
prevailed upon to do the same mad act again ;” these 
words were spoken in his cooler moments, but excite- 
ment would have prompted him again to the same 
act. "Tis thus with us all; excitement and familiarity 
with dangers harden our spirits, and render our breasts 
less susceptible to the horrors of cowardice. This is 
the master creation within us, which gave a charm 
to the western life, and contributed to the daring ad- 
ventures which intimidated and finally subdued the 
savages. 





In earlier days, in the west, effeminacy was not an 
accomplishment, as it appears to be now, but he who 
could wander the dense forest, without any compass 
but such as God gave him; he who could bear the 
winter winds and summer sun, and the many hard- 
ships which must be borne in an unhabitable wilder. 
ness, was then considered accomplished. Our maidens 
were then unacquainted with the art of beautifying 
the complexion with rouge, but the sun colored their 
cheeks with a healthy glow, which would shame the 
unnatural hue of the city belles ; if the western maiden 
blushed—if that undefinable sensation was allowed 
to steal upon them—it was caused by permitting the 
sun to rise before them. But luxury has made sad 
havoc among our children; it is a murderer, but it 
murders its victims with a slow but unerring aim, and 
whole nations fall before its powers. If we look to 
the source, to the founders of al] nations, of Greece, 
of Rome—we shall see that the founders of those em- 
pires were men whose morals were incorruptible, but 
their descendants degenerated, till luxury enervated 
them, and its follower, voluptuousness, overthrew 
them. "Tis thus with the Hesperides in a small way. 
The first settlers of the state were men of uncommon 
strength and fortitude, whom no dangers could intimi- 
date, and no hardships tire; they went their way 
through the wilderness, and towns eprang up around 
them ; wealth, and its satellite voluptuousness, began 
to pour into our states, and the descendants of the 
hardy pioneers daily became more enervated, both 
physically and mentally. When I speak of degene- 
rating mentally, I refer to the popular mode of teach- 
ing’youth in these days. Instead of being instructed 
in the verious branches of an English education—of 
being taught to speak fluently their vernacular tongue, 
they are kept constantly poring over some Latin or 
Greek author, for three or four years, when they 
emerge from the walls of their colleges, and go into 
the world, inflated with the idea of their profound 
knowledge, they are then incapacitated for attending 
to any business which will earn them a livelihood, 
simply because they do not understand the genius of 
their own language. I wish not to speak at all dero- 
gatory to the intentions of our teachers, for I believe 
them to be good, but [ must confess that my opinion 
(it may be a solitary one,) is against their mode of 
teaching. Knowledge is the bulwark of our nation, 
and one thought upon it, it is hoped, will not be taken 
amiss, previously 10 the commencement of our history. 
it is my intention to tell, in a plain, unvarnished way, 
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the adventures of a few of my comrades, and of my- 
self. If they prove of interest to my readers, 1 am 
satisfied. The actors of these scenes have all passed 
away from this great stage, but their deeds are 
monuments which should live in the memory of the 
people, so long as this great valley of the Hesperides 
is peopled. 

I emigrated from Virginia to Ohio, in the spring of 
1790. Our now populous state, was then a howling 
wilderness. The red man, and the bear, and the wolf, 
were its inhabitants, and the former was more to be 
dreaded than all the rest. An able writer says that 
man is not a reasoning being, but a being only capa- 
ble of reasoning. This sentence may be very appro- 
priately applied to the Indians during war, for with 
them, the nobler attributes of the human soul are 
frozen up—mercy to a prisoner is unknown, although 
like the inqnisitorial council of old, a show is often 
made. A council is called, and the prisoner, who 
already knows his fate, awaits with a palpitating 
heart, for the council’s only mercy—a protraction of the 
execution. 

When I emigrated, I was in the spring time of my 
life. I had heard of Indians, but had never seen one, 
and my young imagination could not depict the horrid 
barbarities which an Indian eould perpetrate. But 
time soon taught me a lesson, which ean never be 
forgotten. I am now in the “ sear and yellow leaf,”— 
my eyes have lost their lustre, and my frame, once 
so vigorous, has become palsied, and comparatively 
powerless; and m~ hair, once as dark as the raven, 
has faded colorless—but memory can never fade, but 
like a bright untarnishable mirror, we can look at all 
times and behold past scenes. I cleared my patch 
of ground, twelve miles from human habitation, on 
the bank of the Great Miami river. I built my cabin, 
reared my stock, and the fears which occasionally in- 
truded upon me, finally left. My family consisted 
only of myself, my wife and child—a pretty little 
black eyed girl, twelve months old, but I will not 
describe her appearance, or a father's love might carry 
me to the poet's ideal of perfection. Let a father 
paint his only child, and the colors will be no less 
bright than my own. My wife was then but nine- 
teen years of age, her path had never been chequered 
with care, but she had trod her happy way amid 
health and contentment. Fate had reserved all its 
malignity for one fell blow, and it came. That pecu- 
liar silence which reigned around us, was only a pre- 
lude to the storm which was presently to overwhelm 
us. My powder and lead were expended, and I 
started, in the summer of 1790, to the nearest point 
to obtain a fresh supply. It was a beautiful morning, 
and as I walked upa ridge overlooking my little farm, 
I gazed upon it, and a feeling of gladness came over 
me which is indescribable. I had been compelled to 
quit my father’s house, where I was treated like one 
of his dogs, in consequence of marrying against his 








will; but now I looked upon my own farm, and a 
feeling of gladness came over me which is not within 
the power of man to describe ; but our very joys are 
mixed with misery—“ even in the fairest fountain of 
delight, there is a secret and evil spring, eternally 
bubbling up, and scattering its bitter waters over the 
very flowers which surround its margin.”* I looked 
at my wife and playing child, at my commodious 
barn, and growing crops, and at my thrifty stock which 
stood about—a picture of contentment—upon which 
[ gazed for the last time! 

It was abont four o'clock when I arrived again at 

the botiom of that ridge, and | commenced my ascent 
with gladness. I mounted that small hill with a 
vigorous step, and with a volatile spirit. When 1 had 
gained the top within twenty yards, I beheld the 
smoke curling in thick wreaths over the hill top— 
“Ab! my wife!” I cried, “one moment more, and we 
are together ;’’"—but, that meeting was never to be on 
earth. I arrived at the top of the hill, and beheld my 
house a pile of smoking coals. I gazed upon the de- 
solate scene with a vacant stare—my thoughts became 
confused—I felt giddy, and staggering against a tree, 
I clasped it for support. I know not how long I re- 
mained in that state, nor can I describe my sensations. 
I gazed with an idiotic stare, till my agony, which 
before was too intense to allow me to weep, had be- 
come assuaged, and then I cried like a child. After 
I had become somewhat reconciled to my state, I 
hurried down to the ruins, hoping my family had been 
carried unto captivity, and a faint beam of hope flick- 
ered like the last flame of a candle, and as soon died 
away, for | beheld the bones of my wife and child 
scattered about, and blackened with the flame; but 
the fountain of my grief was now choked, and revenge, 
deep, insatiable revenge, reigned predominant in my 
breast. I did not rave and fill the air with my vows 
of revenge, but I silently knelt down and prayed that 
God would grant me health to avenge my family, and 
that prayer was heard, for it was granted. I could 
lot leave the spot where I had last looked upon all 
that I held dear on earth, but I remained there during 
the night, and next morning dug a grave, and buried 
the bones of my family. I placed a large stone on the 
spot, and, with my knife, cut rudely the names of its 
inmates ; and that stone stands there to this day. The 
same day, Thomas Girty, (no relative to the rene- 
gade,) and myself again visited the ruins, and we 
there made a solemn oath to spare the life of no In- 
dian, and that oath was sacredly kept, ht the expense 
of my brave companion’s life. Seventeen Indians fell 
beneath his unerring aim, and he himsel/ fell a victim 
in striving to secure the eighteenth, and his last words 
were, as he fixed his dying eyes upon me, “I have 
kept my oath, and your family is revenged,”—and 
truly they were! J- M.S. 





* Bulwer. 
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THE DEAN OF BADAJOZ. 


A TALE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE ABBE BLANCHET. 


The Abbe Blanehet took the idea of this tale from an old book much esteemed in Spain, called El Conde Lueanor. 


Tne dean of the cathedral of Badajoz possessed 
more learning than all the doctors of Salamanca, Al 
cala, and Coimbra united. He was master of every 
language living or dead. He knew all sciences, di 
vine as well as human; but unfortunately he was 
ignorant of magic. He was told of a most famous 
magician, who resided in the suburbs of Toledo, call- 
ed Don Torribio ; he ordered his mule to be saddled. 
set out for Toledo, and alighted at the door of a misera 
ble house, where this great man lodged. Sir magi- 
cian, said he, as he came up to him, I am dean of 
Badajoz. The learned of Spain do me the honor to 
call me their master, I come to you to request a more 
glorious title, that of becoming your disciple: Be kind 
enongh to initiate me in the mysteries of your art 
and reckon that my gratitude will be deserving such 
kindness. 

Don Torribio was not very polite, though he piqued 

himself on living with the best company in hell. He 
told the dean he might seek another master of magic ; 
that for him he was quite tired of a trade where he 
gained only compliments and promises, and that he 
would no longer disgrace the occult sciences by pros. 
tituting them upon ingratitude. “How,” cried the 
dean, “can it be possible, signior Don Torribio, that 
yon have met with ungrateful persons? I hope you 
will do me more justice than to confound me with 
such monsters.” He then detailed a long string of 
maxims and apothegms on gratitude; he harangued 
with the kindest voice, and with all the appearance 
of truth, every thing his memory could supply him 
with ; in short he spoke so well, that the sorcerer, 
after a moment's pause, owned he could refuse no- 
thing to one who knew so many fine quotations 
“Jacintha,” says he to his housekeeper, “ put two 
partridges to the fire; I hope the dean will do me the 
honor to sup here to night.” He then led him into 
his study, where, afier having touched his forehead. 
he repeated these mystical words, which the reader 
is entreated not to f get, ortobolan, pitstafier, onagrion ; 
then, withouy farther preparation. he began to explain 
to him the prologomenas of magic. 

The new disciple was listening with an attention 
that scarce permitted him to breathe, when Jacintha 
entered hastily, followed by a little man, booted to 
his middle, and dirty to his shoulders, who wished to 
speak to the dean on a matter of the greatest import. 
ance. He was a courier that his uncle, the bishop of 
Badajoz. had sent after him, to inform him that a few 
hours after his departure his lordship had been seized 
with an apoplectic fit, that he was very ill, and that 
the most alarming consequences were to be appre- 
hended. The dean cursed heartily to himself, and 
without scandal, the apoplexy, the bishop, and the 

a ll three had so badly ch osen the time 





to interrupt him. He got rid of the courier by order- 
ing him to return directly to Badajoz, and telling him 
he would be there as soon as himself. and then re- 
turned to his lesson as if neither uncle nor apoplexy 
had existed. 

Some days afierwards more news came from Bada- 
joz, but this was scarce worth attending to. The 
high chanter, and two of the oldest canons came, and 
notified to the dean that his uncle, the most reverend 
bishop, was gone to receive the recompense of his 
virtue in heaven. and that the chapter, legally assem- 
bled, had elected him to fill the vacant seat; and they 
begged of him to come and consvle the church of 
Badajoz his new spouse’ Don Torribio was present 
at the harangue of the deputies, and took advantage 
of it like a clever fellow: He called the new bishop 
aside, and after a proper compliment on the occasion, 
told him he had a sun, named Don Benjamin, who, 
with much wit and good inclinations, had not the 
smallest taste or talent for the occult sriences 7 that he 
meant him for the church, and, thanks to heaven, he 
had succeeded in the pious design; for he had the 
satisfaction of hearing that his son acted as one of the 
most deserving of the clergy of Toledo; therefore he 
moet humbly entreated his highness, that he would 
resign to Don Benjamin his deanery of Badajoz, which 
he could not hold with the bishopric. “ Alas!” re- 
plied the prelate, with some confusion, “T shall ever 
be most happy when I can do any thing you request; 
bat fT mast inform you | have a very old relation, 
evhose heir I am, and who is fit only to be a dean: 
Now if I do not give it him, I shall have a quarrel 
with my whole family, of which Iam fond even toa 
degree of weakness ; but,” added he, “don't you in- 
tend to come to Baiajoz? You will not bave the 
cruelty to leave me when IT am beginning to be of 
service to you? Believe me, my \“ear master, let us 
set out together, and only think of instructing your 
oupil ; for I will take upon the establishment of Don 
Benjamin, and will do more for hin than his father 
now requires. A paltry deanery in Estramadura is 
not a proper benefice fir the son of a man like you.” — 
Don Torribio followed his disciple to Bad .joz. Under 
the conduct of so able a master, the bishop made very 
rapid improvements in the hidden sciences; he gave 
himself up to it at frst, with an intemperate ardor, 
but by degrees he moderated his passion, so that it 
did not interfere with the duties of his see. The 
learned prelate filled all Christendom with the fame 
of his merit; and when he expected it least, he saw 
himself nominated to the archbishopric of Compos- 
tella. 

The people and clergy of Badajoz, as may be easily 
imagined, lamented euch an event, as it deprived 
them of their worthy pastor; and the canons of the 
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cathedral, as the last mark of their respect and attach- 
ment, unanimously desired of him to name his suc- 
cessor. Don Torribio did not miss so good an oppor- 
tunity to advance his son: He asked the bishopric of 
the new archbishop, and it was with all the grace 
imaginable, that the archbishop refused it him. “He 
had so much veneration fur his dear masier '—he was 
so grieved '—so very much ashamed to refuse what 
appeared scarcely a request !—But how could he act 
otherwise? Don Ferdinand de Lara, constable of 
Castile, had asked the bishopric for his natural son; 
and though he had never seen the coustable, he was 
under such strong, secret, and old obligations to him, 
that he felt it as his indispensible duty to prefer the 
old benefactor to the new one: Bat ifhe would con- 
sider, it would not appear so very harsh ; for he would 
see what he might with certainty depend upon when 
his turn came, and come it soun must.” The magician 
had the politeness to believe all this, and made him- 
self as happy as he could with its being given up to 
Don Ferdinand. 

Nothing was thought of now, but the preparations 
for setting out to take possession of Composiella, 
though it was scarce worth while, considering the 
short time they were to remain there. A chamber- 
lain from the pope, brought, a few months afierwards, 
the cardinal’s hat, with a complimentary brief from 
his huliness, who invited him to come and assist him 
with his counsels, in governing the christian world ; 
he permitted the archbishop to dispose of his mitre in 
favor of whom he pleased. Don Torr:bio was not at 
Compostelia when the pope’s messenger came there ; 
he was on a visit to his dear son, who still remained 
a poor curate to a small parish in Toledo ;—he soon 
returned ; but for this time he had not the trouble to 
request the vacant archbishopric. The prelate ran 
out to meet him with open arms: “ My dear master, 
I am happy to tell you two pieces of good news in- 
stead of one ; your disciple is a cardinal, and your son 
will shortly be one, or | have no interest at Rome. I 
wished in the mean time to have made him archbishop 
of Compostella ; but only think how unfortunate he 
is, or rather Iam; my mother, whom we left at Bada- 
joz, has written to me, during your absence, a cruel 
letter, which has totally disconcerted all my measures. 
She insists upon my nominating, as my successor, the 
archdeacon of my former church, the licenciate Don 
Pablos de Salazar, her confessof, and intimate friend ; 
she threatens me with her death, if she does not ob- 
tain what she wishes for her dear ghostly father, and 
I have not a doubt but she will keep her word. My 
dear master, put yourself in my place, shall I kill my 
mother?” Don Torribio wes not a man to recom 


ship most assidnously edified himself during his stay 
at Compostella? However it may be, Don Torribio 
followed his new highness to Rome. Scarcely were 
they arrived there when the pope died. The conclave 
is opened, the whole sacred college unite in favor of 
the Spanish cardinal ;—he is now pope! After the 
ceremonies of the exaltation, Don Torribio, admitted 
to a private audience, wept with joy as he kissed the 
feet of his pupil, whom he saw fill the pontifical throne 
with so much dignity. He modestly represented his 
long and faithful services; he reminded his holiness 
of his promises, inviolable promises,and which had 
been renewed before he entered the conclave; he 
hinted a few words about the hat, which he had just 
quitted in receiving the tiara ; but, instead of asking 
the hat for Don Benjamin, he ended by a trait of 
moderation, scarce to be credited. He protested he 
renounced all ambitious expectations ; his son and 
himself would be too happy if his holiness, with his 
benediction, would have the goodness to give them a 
small civil em; !oyment; or an annuity for their lives, 
that would be sufficient fur the moderate wants of an 
ecclesiastic and a philosopher. 

During this little harangue, the sovereign pontiff 
was asking himself what he should do with his pre- 
ceptor. Could not he do without him? And did not 
he know as much of magic as became a pope? Would 
it be proper for him to appear at their nociurnal meet- 
ings, and submit to the indecent ceremonials which 
are observed at them? Every reflection made his 
holiness judge that Don Torribio would not only be 
useless, but even troublesome to him ; and this point 
being decided, he was in no difficulty what answer 
to make. This is literally his answer: 

“ We have learnt with grief, that under pretext of 
the oceult sciences, you huid a correspondence with 
the prince of darkuéss and of liars, which we notonly 
exhort you to expiate by a penitence proportionate to 
the enormity of such a crime, but also order you to 
quit the territories of the church within three days, 
under pain of being given up to the secular arms, and 
the rigor of the flames.” 

Don Torribio, without being disconcerted, repeated 
backwards the three mysterious words, which the 
reader ought to have remembered; and opening a 
window, he bawled out as Joud as he could, “ Jacin- 
tha! put only one partridge to the fire, for the dean 
will not sup here w-night.” 

This was a thunder clap to the pretended pope, he 
recovered suddenly from a kind ef extacy, which the 
three magical sounds had first thrown him into; he 


at Tvledo in the study of Don Torribio ; by looking at 


mend a parricide; he applauded the nomination of | the clock, he found he had scarce been an hour in 


Don Pablos, and did not show the smallest resentment 
against the mother of the prelate. 
This mother, if it must be known, was a good sort 


this fatal study where the dreams were so delightful. 
In less than an hour he had fancied himself magician, 
bishop, archbishop, cardinal, pope, and found himself 


ofan old woman, almost childish, who lived with her | at last really a dupe and a knave. Every thing had 
cat and housekeeper, and scarce knew the name of | been illusion except his own deceit, and the proofs he 
her confessor. Was it likely that it was she who gave | had given of his treachery and badness of heart. He 


the archbishopric to Don Pablos ? was it not rather a 


left the room in silence, found his mule where he had 


very devout and very pretty Galician widow, @ near | left him, and returned again to Badajoz, without hav- 





relation of the archdeacon’s, at whose home his lord- | ing learnt te cast a nativity. J. K. 





saw that instead of being in the Vatican, he was sull ' 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 


oR, 
MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 
EXHIBITING 
CORRECT DATES 
ov 


THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 


LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WitH THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 





DECEMBER. 





1795 | Died, aged 72, Oliver Wolcott, L. L. D., one of the Siguers of the Declaration of Independence, 
« distinguished revolutionary Chief, and Governor of Connecticut. 
| 1812 | The design of invading Upper Canada, after 3 times embarking the troops on 3 different 
days, abandoned, and the troops ordered into winter quarters. The volunteers, justly ¥ 
exasperated at the delays and subsequent disappoiniment, expressed their indignation, 
and fired upon the General, Smyth. ¢ 
1814 | American Privateer Schooner Kemp, after an action with nine British merehantmen, captured “4 

several, ? 


ilk 


— | 1818 | Died, at Pittsburg, of bilious fever, aged 59, Joshua Barney, a distinguished Commodore in 4 
U. 8S. Navy. 
1834 | Died, at Natchez, Miss., Fountain Winston, lieutenant-governor of Mississippi. * 


—— /| Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road opened from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, 82 miles. i: 
1547 | Died, near Seville, in Spain, aged 63, Fernando Cortez, the Conqueror of Mexico. 
1812 | The British having wantonly fired into an open boat passing up the American shore, were 

fired upon by the batteries at and near Black Rock. A general cannonade ensued, 


which resulted in the three batteries of the British lines being silenced. & 
— | 1813 | The public stores at Cumberland Head, on Lake Champlain, burnt by the British. Nive 
Pond 1814 | British Ship Granicus captured off Cape Spartel, the American Privateer Schooner Leo. * 
_ 1835 | Steamboat Lady Franklin, sunk in the Ohio, below the Yellow Banks. From 15 to 18 per 


sons drowned. # 

3 1756 | Born, in Elizabethtown, N. J., Aaron Ogden, Governor of that State. 

_ 1777 | First Newspaper in New Jersey (New Jersey Gazette) published at Burlington, by Isaac 
Collins. 


— | 1787 | Delaware unanimously adopted the U. S. federal constitution, being the first State that 


adopted it. 
_ 1815 Died, aged 81, John Carroil, Bishop of Baltimore, appointed Vicar General of the U.S. by a 
the Pope. The first Bishop in America. ‘ 


— | 1830 | Died, in Va., Daniel Sheffey, formerly M. C. 

— | 1834 | Died, at Ithaca, New York, aged 79, Simevn de Witt, an eminent patron, and cultivator of 

Science. 

— | 1836 | Died, suddenly in city of New York, General Jacob Morton, a revolutionary officer. 

4 1682 | William Penn held his first Assembly of Pennsylvania at Upland, near Chester. 

— | 1783 | General Washington, at Francis’ Tavern, N. Y., met the officers of the American army, and 

with tears in his eyes, bade them farewell. 

— | 1814 | Action between the British and Americans at Farnham Church, near Rappahannock. 

— | 1816 | Destructive fire commenced in New York, lasting two days. Loss about 200,000 dollars. 

— | 1830 | Died, in Amelia County, Va., William B. Giles, late Governor of Virginia, and M. C. for 

many years. 

— | —— | Died, at Glastonbury, Conn., aged 70, Samuel Austin, D. D., formerly President of Univenity 

of Vermont. 

— | 1836 | The Independence of the Republics in Americe, which were formerly Spenish Proviness, 
acknowledged by Spain. 
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4 1837 | Mackenzie, with about 350 insurgents, took possession of Montgomery House, near Toronto, 
U. C., and sent a message to Sir F. Head, the Governor, desiring him to disband the 
provincial parliament, and leave the province in 14 days. The Governor dispersed 
Mackenzie and his force ou the 6ih. 

5 1735 | Born, in Chester County, Penn., Hugh Williamson, Physician, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

sain 1774 | First American Congress opened at Philadelphia. 

— | 1775 | The Americans, under Arnold and Montgomery, appeared before Quebec. 

a 1782 | Born, at Kinderhook, N. Y., Martin Van Buren, the 8ih President of the United Siates. 

— | 1784 | Died, in Boston, aged 31, Phillis Wheatley, an African by birth, and a respectable Poetess. 

ea" 1837 | Lord Gosford, Govcraor of Lower Canada, issued a proclamation. announcing “ martial law,” 
and offering rewards for the apprehension of various insurgent leaders. 

6 1492 | Hispaniola (Hayti) discovered by Columbus. 

— | 1776 | Rhode Island taken from the Americans by the British forces. 

ae 1791 | The Delaware River frozen over in one night, and passable next morning. 

‘ai 1812 | American Privateer Brig Montgomery captured British Ship Surinam. 

— | 1817 | Died, Mrs. Benjamin West, wife of the celebrated painter, 10 whom she had been married 

4 upwards of sixty years. 

a 1835 | Died, at Washington, D. C., aged 66, Nathan Smith, U. S. Senator for Connecticut. 

7 1672 | Died, at Boston, Richard Bellingham, Governor of Massachusetts for ten years, lieutenant- 
governor for thirteen years. 

— | 1737 | Slight shock of an earthquake felt at Boston. 

viii 1754 | Born, Francis Hastings, Lord Rawdon, a British officer, the most successful leader of the 
British forces during the American revolutionary war. 

ra 1776 | Newport, Rhode Island, taken by the British. 

— | —— | Lord Dunmore, the British Governor of Virgnia, defeated at Norfolk, and driven to his Ships. 

os 1815 | The American Education Society organized. 

8 1775 | Three British Ships with stores for the army, captured by Americans, in whale boatse— under 
Captain Manly. 

— | 1776 | Washington crossed the Delaware into Pennsylvania. 

Cr —— _ | Batile at Great Bridge, Virginia. 

— | 1792 | Died, in 8. ©., aged 70, Henry Laurens, President of Congress in 1777. He was prisoner in 
Tower of London for some time, on a charge of high treason, having been captured on 
a voyage to Holland to negociate a loan. 

die 1807 | British Ship Amicus wrecked, and nearly all the crew lost, off Holderness, N. H. 

— |-1835 | Died, at Hallowell, Maine, aged 84, Benjamin Vaughan, L. L. D., a celebrated Philanthropist. 

— | —— , Died, at Utica, N. Y., aged 62, John C. Chamberlain, formerly M. C. 

9 1796 ; Great fire in New York, in and near Maiden Lane. 70 houses burnt. 

iain 1830 | Died, at Walpole, N. H., Stephen R. Bradley, formerly U. S. Senator from Vermont. 

10 1697 | The Peace of Ryswick proclaimed at Boston. 

vote 1778 | John Jay elected President of Congress. 

és 1808 | Died, in Maine, aged 65, James Sullivan, L. L. D., and Governor of Massachusetts. 

ites 1813 | Fort George and the Town of Newark, U. C. abandoned to the British by Gen. M’Clure, of 
the New York Militia, having first fired the town and spiked the cannon. 

tits 1830 | Died, in Bucks County, Pa., James P. Wilson, D. D., aw eminent Clergyman in Philadelphia. 

anni 1832 | The President of U. S. issued a Proclamation against Nullification, explaining the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, and warning the people of 8. C. of the consequences of their 
conduct. 

iia 1835 | Died, at Washington, D. C., Zalmon Wildman, M. C. from Connecticut. 

— | —— | San Antonio surrendered by the Mexicans to the Texian army under Colonel Milan, with 
24 cannon, much powder, and other stores. 

li 1681 | Ship Bristol Factor, one of the three ships which left England with the first settlers for 
Pennsylvania, arrived in the river Delaware, at Chester, where they lay all winter, the 
river freezing during the night. William Markham, the new Governor, came passenger 
in the Bristol Factor. 

— | 1750 | Born, near North Mountain, Md., Isaac Shelby, Governor of Kentucky. 

— | 1777 | Washington retired with his army to winter quarters at Valley Forge. 

pea 1816 | Indiana admitted as a State into the Federal Union. 

rN. 1829 | Great fire at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12 | 1630 | De Vries, the founder of the first Colony in Delaware, sailed from the Texel, with vessels load- 
ed with emigrants, cattle, and farming implements. 

— | 1776 | Congress quitted Philadelphia for Baltimore on account of the approach of the British under 
General Howe. 

— | 1782 | American Ship Alexander, 24 guns, and the Menagere, a French 64, captured by British Man 
of War Mediator. 

— | 1792 | Died, at Rappahannock, Va., Arthur Lee, a distinguished Patriot. 

— | 1813 | British General Prevost ordered all American officers, prisoners in Canada, into close con- 
finement, as hostages for the safety of 46 British officers placed in confinement in 
America, for 23 prisoners sent to England for trial as British subjects. 

_ 1816 | U.S. Brig Chippewa wrecked on the Grand Caicos Island, W. I. 

-— | 1828 | Treaty signed between U.S and Emperor of Brazil. 

— | 1835 | Died, at Washington, D. C, Elias K. Kane, U. S. Senator from Illinois. 

13 1745 | Born, in N. Y., John Jay, Statesman and Jurist. 

1775 | Congress first determined to construct a naval force. 
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Major-general Charles Lee made prisoner in New Jersey by the British. 

General thanksgiving day and prayer observed throughout the U. S. on account of the victory 
over Cornwallis. 

Pennsylvania adopted the Federal Constitation—the second State in succession. 

Died, at Shoal Creek, Md., Charles W. Goldsborough, M. C., and Governor of Maryland. 

British General Howe ordered the old North Meeting House and 100 wooden houses to be 
pulled down in Boston, and used as fire wood. 

The Royalists, under Lord Dunmore, defeated by the Americans under Colonel Woodford, at 
Norfolk, Va. 

American Genera] Greene informed the Board of War that he had been unable to advance 
upon the British for ten days, for want of ammunition; that he had no writing paper, 
for want of which no returns could be made—no camp kettles, etc., and that he lay 
within a few miles of the enemy, without six rounds per man—that he had been seven 
months in the field without taking off his clothes for one night. During the following 
March he wrote that he had 300 men without arms, and 1000 were so naked that they 
could be put on duty only in cases of desperation. 

Charleston, S C. evacuated by the British. 

Died, at Mount Vernon, Va., aged 68, GrorGk WasHINGTON. 

William Cobbett convicted of a libel against Benjamin Rush, M. D.of Philadelphia, and fined 
5000 dollars. 

U. S. gun boats on Lake Borgne, near New Orleans, taken by a British flotilla. 

St. Eustache, L. C., taken from the Insurgents by the Loyalists. 

General Jackson proclaimed the existence of martial law at New Orleans. 

Convention of New England Delegates assembled at Hartfurd, Conn., which resulted, after 
sitting for three weeks with folded doors, in addressing Congress, charging them with 
pursuing measures relative to war with Great Britain, unfriendly to interests of New 
England, and suggesting a change in Federal Constitution. 

Great fire at Washingion, D.C. The U.S. General Post Office, the Patent Office, and the 
Washington City Post Office, burnt. 7000 models of Patents, out of 10,000 granted by 
Congress, 163 large large folio volumes of Records, 26 large Portfulios containing 9000 
valuable drawings, 10,000 original descriptions of Inventions, and many other valuable 
documents, were entirely consumed. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 70, Philip Sing Physic, a celebrated M. D. 

Died, at Gosport, Va., aged 85, Captain John Cox, an efficient revolutionary officer. 

Plymouth, N. E., established as a Colony by the Pilgrim Fathers. John Carver chosen 
Governor. 

Fort Arbuthnot, and a Fort on Sallivan’s Island, S. C. burnt by the British. 

Earthquake felt in various parts of the United Siates. 

Died, at New York, aged 34, Robert C. Sands, Litterateur. 

The Great Fire at New York City commenced this day, and burned during the 17th. The 
most destructive conflagration that ever took place in the U.S. 529 houses destroyed. 
Loss, 17,115,692 dollars, according to estimate. 

The weather supposed to be much colder at Boston than on any other day on record. 

Born, on Long Island, William Floyd, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

One hundred houses destroyed by fire at Richmond, Va. Loss, 330,000 dollars. 

Rickett’s Circus, Philadelphia, burned down, with much damage to other buildings. 

Bonaparte issued the Milan decree, denationalizing all euch vessels as might submit to the 
British order in council issued November 11, 1807. 

Constitution of South Carolina amended. 

Earthquake felt at Charleston, S. C. 

British attacked Darby, Vt, and burnt the barracks, stores, etc. 

Americans attacked Mississineway and Silverheels towns, Indiana, killing and capturing many 
Indians. 

Congress of U. S. passed the general Embargo Law, to continue in force till January 1, 1815. 

Great fire at Halifax, N. S. 

Lieutenant Scoit killed by the Creek Indians, who fired on the Americans. 

Died, at Hartford, Conn., aged 67, Mason F. Cogswell, M. D. 

President of U S. communicates to Congress the bequest of 100,000 pounds sterling. from 
James Smithson, of London, to the United States, for the purpose of founding, at Wash- 
ington, an establishment under the name of the Smithsonian Institute, for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

Died, at Haerlem, N. Y., aged 81, John Doughty, a Patriot of the revolution. 

Sir Walter Raleigh obtained the sanction of a bill in parliament to confirm his discoveries in 
America. 

John, Lord Lovelace, arrived at New York, as Governor. 

The Constitution of South Carolina adopted. 

Burial of Washington. 

Great fire at New York. 40 houses burnt. Loss, 106,700 dollars. 

Americans atiacked in their camp by the Indians, near the Mississineway, and compelled to 
retire. 

Owing to the absence of the citizens as soldiers, the Legislature of Louisiana prolonged the 
serm of al) payments of debts until May Ist, 1815. 3 

Died, at Freehold, N. J., aged 80, Philip Frenecue, the Poet of the American Revolution. 

_e Navigation and Commerce between U.S. and Russia luded at Petersburgh 
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Conflict near Fort Crum, between the Seminoles and party of U. S. Militia. 

Captain Newport’s Sjuadron, containing Cepiain Smith and other settlers for Virginia, sailed 
from England. 

Some of the Pilgrim Fathers attacked in their boats by the Indians at Nanskeket. 

Bag ag ws under King Philip, killed in battle by the New Englanders, abeut 15 miles 
rom i’eta. 

New Jersey adopted the Federal Constitution—the third State in succession. 

British captured by surprise the American Fort Niagara. 

Indians burnt Lewistown and Tuscarora, near Fort Schlosser, N. Y. 

Constitution of South Carolina again amended. 

Steamboat Dolphin burst her boiler at St. John’s Bar, Florida, killing Lieatenant-Colonel 
Alexander S. Brooks of the U'. S. army, and others. 

Sir Edmond Andros landed in Beston as Governor of New England, by virtue of commission 
from James II. New York was ineluded in his dominion. 

Born, at Westmoreland County, Va.. Arthur Lee, a distinguished revolutionary Patriot. 

U. S. Frigate Charleston captured off Capes of Delaware by British King’s Ships of War 
Diomede and Quebec. 

Bank of United States commenced discounting at Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. 300,000 
dollars disbursed. 

Died, at Newport, R. I., aged 82, Samuel Hopkins, an eminent divine and founder of the 
Hopkinsians. 

Treaty signed between U. S. and the Hanseatie Republics. 

First publication of Boston Gazette—the second paper published in America. 

British Parliament passed an Act confiscating all American property floating on the water, 
and authorizing the impressment of the crews of all American vessels. 

Died, at Twiford, Va., aged 74, John P. Hungerford, M. C. from Va., ‘and an officer in the 
revolutionary war. 

Died, at Cincinnati, Ohio, General James Findlay, M. C. from Ohio. 

Died, in New York, aged 74, James De Wolfe, U. S. Senator. 


‘The Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, N. E. 


First newspaper in Pennsylvania (American Weekly Mercury) published ‘at Philadelphia by 
Andrew Bradford —the third anglo- American paper. 

Born, at Newport, R. I., Wm. Ellory, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence 

Louisiana taken. in possession by the Americans. 

Congress of U. S. passed a law for a general and indefinite embargo. 

Died, aged 76, General James Clinten, a revolutionary hero. 

U. 8. Brig Vixen captured by British Frigate Southampton. Both vessels were wrecked on 
the Isle of Conception five days after. 

Died, at Zarnavica, in Poland, near Cracaw, aged 47, Joe] Barlow, Statesman and Litterateur. 
Born in Reading, Conn. 

Great fire at Portsmouth, N. H. 170 houses burnt. 

Commercial Treaty between U. S. and Great Britain ratified by the President. 

Died, in New York, aged 60, John M. Mason, D. D. 

209:h Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims celebrated at Plymouth. 

ete 7 New York, aged 66, David Hosack, D. D., F. R. S—an eminent Physician and 

itterateur. 

General Washington resigned his commission into the hands of Congress, then silting at An- 
napolis, Md. 

Born, in Philadelphia, John Syng Dorsey, an eminent Physician. 

British defeated by the Americans under General Jackson, at Bayou Bienvenue, near New 
Orleans—British loss, about 400. 

Died, in Baltimore, Robert Merry, a distinguished Poet. 

Peace between the U. S. of America and Great Britain signed at Ghent. 

Vermont became an independent State. 

Treaty between the United States of America and the Dey of Algiers. 

Battle near Big Cypress Swamp, Florida, between U. S. troops and Seminole Indians. 

Bora, at York, Va., Thomas Nelson, junior, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 


pe . 

Washington having crossed the Delaware in the night, captured 900 Hessians at Trenton. 

Great fire at Portsmouth, N. H. 300 houses burnt. 

The Theatre at Richmond, Va. burnt down. 70 lives lost, including the Governor of 
Virginia. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 84, Stephen Girard, a wealthy Banker and Philanthropist. 

Destructive fire at Augusta, Georgia. 

Treaty of Peace between U. S. and Great Britain ratified by Prince Regent. 

U. S. Schooner Caroline destroyed by hot shot from British batteries at New Orleans. 

Died, at Deerfield, Mass., aged 75, Ephraim Williams, an eminent ee 

Steamboat Black Hawk burst her boilers, 30 miles below Natchez, at 10 o'clock at night 

Louis Cancelio, a Dominican friar, and the first Luropean Missionary to the shores of America, 
obtained leave from Spain to attempt the peaceful conversion of the natives of Florida. 
He was killed in 1549, during his first interview with the Savages. 

American Privateer Prince of Neufchatel taken by British Ship of War Leander. 

John C. Calhoun resigned the Vice Presidency of the United States. 


= 
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1835 





1773 
1778 
1812 
1813 


1832 
1813 
1837 
1781 
1806 


Two companies of U.S. troops, under Major Dade, consisting of 8 officers and 102 privates, 
attacked by an overwhelming force of Seminoles, between Tampa Bay and Camp King. 
All slain but three, who escaped wounded. 

The Government House in New York burnt down. 

Savannah, Georgia, captured by the British. 

United States Frigate Constitution captured British Frigate Java. 

British and Indians surprise Fort Niagara, put the garrison to the sword, and burn the neigh- 
boring villages. 

Died, at New Haven, Conn., aged 79, James Hillhouse, Statesman. 

Died, aged 90, Francis Lewes, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Buffalo and Black Rock destroyed by the British. 

Steamboat Caroline destroyed by the Canadian loyalists at Schlosser, N. Y. 

The first Bank in America, chartered by Congress—the Bank of North America, Philadelphia. 

Treaty md Commerce entered into between Great Britain and U. S. rejected by President 
Jefferson. 

Battle of Quithlacoochee in Florida. 40 Indians killed. 





THE STRICKEN ONE. 


What mourning form of beauty’s that, so desolate and lone, 
With cheek as cold and colourless as veinless sculptured stone, 
Who, like a guardian angel, droops in sweet celestial dole, 
When sinless, weeping o'er the fall of some poor sinner’s soul t 


What sorrowing saint-like shape is that, with streaming eyes and hair, 
Aad woe-worn brow sunk on her breast, in hopeless, calm despair, 
Like yon tal! flow’r which lately bloom'd the highest of the bed, 

But blasted, now bows lowest down its crush'd, yet lovely head ? 


What ?—can it be !—it is—it is!—Oh, God! the same I knew! 

The eye—the cheek—the lip, yet, ah! how changed the brilliant hue! 
Less bright, yet scarce less beautiful, in this their soft decay! 

Like those sad, humid beams which close a short-lived winter's day. 


’Tis she !—who in her father’s house, by rank and fortune crown'd, | 
Had Loves and Pleasures minist’ring, and “ dear friends” flocking round ! 
"Tis she !—who midst the fairest forms, in festive bower or hall, 
Was still the brightest of the bright—the loveliest flower of all! 


"Tis she !—whose young and generous heart, whose fortune and whose hand, 
To one, were vowed and giv’n,—and all but sealed the sacred band ; 

To one, her simple mind believed, brave, noble, loving, true ; 

But fortune fled, and with it friends and—perjured lover too. 


False treacherous friends !—yet not so false, so treacherous, so cold 

As he, the base, ignoble slave of selfishness and gold ; 

Who thus, while summer smil’d, could woo, a young and tender tiow’r, 
Vet aid the storm to crush its heart, in winter’s blasting hour. 


And thou, dear girl !—whom wealth and smiles attended since thy birth, 

Oh! must thou droop without a friend—without a hope on earth ! 

No! no! bright angel! there's a friend—a hope for you in heav’n; 
ere ery BEFPO. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


COUNTRY STORIES ; by Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “ Rienzi,” “Our Village,” “ Belford Regis,” 
etc. One Volume, pp. 204. Lea and Blanchard. 


Here we have another of Miss Mitford’s desirable volumes—anether collection of Tales of Rural Life, re- 
dolent of fresh air, flowers, and rustic revelries. Miss Mitford has long reigned queen over the Sylvana of 
Parnassus ; she deserves her advancement; and her present offering evidences her fitness for the station in 
which she has been placed by the universal suffrages of the reading public. A very agreeable diversity per- 
vades the volume before us; and we defy the most inattentive peruser to close the book till he has finished 


the various sketches included in the contents. 
We extract the following interesting account of Reading Abbey from the note to a pleasant little affair 


termed “ The Lost Dahlia.” 


By far the most interesting object in our neighborhood has always seemed to me the rock-like ruins 
of Reading Abbey, themselves a history; all the more interesting because, until lately, that the 
most important part of these remains, has become the property of my friend, Mr. Wheble, the present High 
Sheriff of Berks, whose researches have drawn some attention to the subject, these venerable relics of an 
earlier day, situate close to a wealthy and populous town, not forty miles from London, and actually within 
sight of the great road from Bath and Bristol to the metropolis, have seemed utterly unnnoticed and unknown. 
Here and there, indeed, some fanciful virtuoso, like Marshal Conway, (best known as the friend and corres- 
pondent of Horace Walpole,) has evinced his passion for antiquity by the desire of appropriating what he ad- 
mired, snd has dragged away whole masses of the walls to assist in his fantastical doings at Henley and else- 
where,—or a set of Goths and Vandals, the county magistrates of fifty years ago (sure am J that their suc- 
cessors would not have dreamt of sueh a desecration) have pitched upon the outskirts of the old monastery 
for the erection of their hage, hideous staring, glaring gaol and Bridewell, with all its miserable associations 
of wretchedness and crime,—or an education committee, with equal bad taste in a different way (they really 
seem to have imagined that they had done a fine thing) have run up a roof of red tiles within the walls of the 
refectory, and moved the children of a national school, upon Dr. Bell’s system, into the noble hall, where kings 
had signed edicts and parliaments framed laws. This last nuisance has been abated. The children have 
now a schoo!l-room of their own, far better adopted to its object, more healthful and more comfortable, and the 
Abbey is left to the silence and solitude which best beseem the recolleetions and associations attendant on 
this stupendous structure. 

Reading Abbey was founded by Henry the First, in the beginning of the year 1121, and dedicated to the honor 
of the Virgin Mary and St John, as appears by the charter granted four years afterwards: vide Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con ; “ for my soul’s health, and the souls of King William my father, of my son William, of Queen Matilde 
my mother, of Queen Matilda my wiie, and of all my predecessors and successors.” 

The charter then goes on to recite the immense possessions and regal privileges bestowed upon the monas- 
tery at Reading, and its cells at Leominster and at Cholsey. 

It grants them a mint, with the privileges of striking money. 

It exempts them from all taxes, imposts, or contributions whatsoever, and from all levies of men for wars 
or other services. 

It gives “ the abbot and his monks full power to try all offences committed within or withont the borough, 
in the highways, and in all other places, whether by their own servants or strangers, with all causes which 
can or may arise with socca* and sacca,t tol, and theam,} and infangenthefi,§ and outfangenthefi,|| and ham 
socna,¥ within the borough and without the boreugh, in the roads and footpaths, and in all places, and with 
all causes which do or may arise. 

“ And the abbot and his monks shall‘hold courts of justice for assaults, thefts, and murders, for the shedding 
of blood, and breaches of the peace, in the same manner that belongs to the royal authority, etc. etc. 

Then follows a paragraph which we insert in honor of the founder. It is worthy of Alfred. 

“ But this also we determine and appoint to be for ever observed, that seeing the Abbot of Radynge hath no 
revenues but what are in common with his brethren ; therefore, whoever by devise, consent and canonical 
election shall be made abbot, shall not bestow the alms of the monastery on his lay kindred or any others, 
bat reserve them for the entertainment of the poor and strangers.” 

And William of Malmesbury certifies that this part of the charter was so well observed, that there was 
always more expended upon strangers than upon the inhabitants, “the monks being,” as he asserts, “ great 
examples of piety.” 

The charter concludes with a strenuous recommendation to all succeeding kings to continue the above 





* Socea, the place or wherein the liberty of court was exercised. : a 
Fe yt a socal ty O06 Mid toley nd ales causes, and to receive the forfeitures arising from 
them. 
t Theam, a privilege to take and keep bondsmen, villains, and serfs, with their generations, one after an- 
other. 
$ Infangentheft, a liberty to try and judge a thief taken within the jurisdiction of the manor or borough. 
j Outfangentheft, the same privilege to try any thief taken out of the jurisdictiun of the manor or borough. 
I Ham socna, ihe levying a fine on the disturbers of the king’s peace. 
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privileges and immunities to the monastery, and with this remarkable malison, the fear of which Beauclere’s 
burly successor, Henry, the eighth of that name, most assuredly had not befure his eyes, when he hanged the 
abbot and knocked down the walls. 

“ But if any one shall knowingly presume to infringe, diminish, or alter this our foundation charter, may 
the great God of all withdraw and eradicate him and his posterity, and may he remain without any inheri- 
tance, in misery and hunger,” etc. 

The extent and magnificence of the monastery were commensurate with the high privileges granted by the 
royal founder, and with the station of the superior, who ranked as third amongst the mitred abbots of Eng- 
land : next afier the abbots of Glastonbury and St. Albans. 

A space of thirty acres was comprised within the outer walls; and though a considerable part of this was 
devoted to the inner and outer courts, the cloisiers, and the gardens, yet the building itself was stupendous in 
size and in strength. [I have seen decayed specimens of gothic architecture which bear more striking traces 
of lightness and ornament, but none that ever seemed so calculated for duration, so prodigally massive and 
solid. The great hall, whose noble proportions are eighty feet in length, forty in width, and forty to the centre 
of the arched stone ceiling, had walls six feet thick, coated with freestone, and filled up with flints and stones, 
cemented with a mortar as durable as the materials themselves. ‘This was the width of all the walls, inner 
as well as outer, and seems to be only a fair sample of the general proportions of the apartments The foun- 
dations under ground were seven feet deep and twelve wide; and the excavations making in the church, of 
which many of the surbases of the columns, bits of stained glass and other ornamental parts, remain as fresh 
as if only finished yesterday, prove that the execution of this magnificent pile was as perfect and beautiful as 
the design was stupendous and grand. Sir Henry Englefield says, (Archwologia,) every form of Saxon 
moulding, and many never seen befure. may be found in the stones dispersed through the town. 

Every thing belonging to these magnificent monks seems to have been conducted with this union of large- 
ness and finish. ‘They appear to have brought for their use, from the river Kennett, a canal calied the Holy 
(or Hallowed) Brook, from Coley, an elevated spot nearly two miles from the Abbey, conducting it by a de- 
scent so equal and gradual, that it moved the abbey mills (which still exist) with the same regularity in the 
most parching droughts or the wildest floods, even taking the precautions of paving it with brick, and arching 
it in great part over, during its passage through the town. And having thus provided themselves with soft 
water, and with the constant assurance of grinding their corn through every season, however unfavorable, 
they provided themselves with the luxury of spring water from the conduit, a celebrated spring rising on a 
hill on another side of Reading, and at least a mile from the abode of the lord abbot. This water was brought 
to the monastery in pipes, and from a discovery made accidentally by some laborers who were excavating a 
sawpit ina bank on the south side of the Kennett, in the middle of the last century, ii appears to have passed 
under the Kennett. The story is told in Mann’s history of Reading —* They” (ihe men employed at the 
sawpit) “ found a leaden pipe, about two inches in diameter, lying in the direction of the conduit, and passing 
under the river towards the Abbey, part of which, from its situation under the water, they were obliged to 
leave. The rest was sold for old lead.” Coates also brings undoubted testimony to prove that the conduit 
spring supplied the Abbey, and that the water was bronght under the Kennett. 

Certainly, as the river runs between the conduit and the Abbey, the pipe must have gone under or over it * 
but the fact is worth mentioning as curious in itself, and as tending to prove, in these days, when we are a 
little apt, if not to overvalue our own doings, at least to undervalue those of our ancestors, that, not merely in 
architecture, (for in that grandest art we are pigmies indeed, compared to those great masters whose names 
are lost, though their works, in spite of a thousand foes, seem indestractible,) that not in architecture only, but 
in tunnel-making, we might take lessons from those old-fashioned personages the monks. 

From the perivd of its consecration, we find the name of Reading Abbey occurring frequently in all the his- 
tories of the times. Parliaments and councils were holden there; legates received ; traitors executed ; kings, 
queens, and princes buried in the holy precincts. Speed mentions, picturesquely, King Henry and his Queen 
“ who lay there veiled and crowned.” Bishops were consecrated, joustings celebrated, knights dubbed, and 
money coined. 

One incident which has reference to the Abbey, related by Stowe, is so romantic that [ cannot refrain from 
giving the story. It would make a fine dramatic scene—almost a drama. 

“In 1167, a single combat was fought at Reading, between Robert de Montfurd, appellant, and Henry de 
Essex, defendant; the occasion of which was as follows. In an engagement which Henry the Second had 
with the Welch, in 1157, some of his nobles, who had been detached with a considerable part of the army, 
were cut off by an ambuscade ; those who escaped, thinking the king was a!so surrounded, told every one 
they met that he was either taken or slain. 

“ The news of this imaginary disaster put to flight the greatest part of the surviving army. Among the 
rest, Henry de Essex, hereditary standard bearer to the kings of England, threw away the royal banner, and 
fled. For this act of cowardice he was challenged by Robert de Montford as a traitor. Essex denied the 
charge, declaring he was fully persuaded that the king was slain or taken ; which probably would have hap- 
pened, if Roger, Earl of Clare, had not brought up a body of troops, and, by displaying again the royal standard, 
enconraged the soldiers ; by which means he preserved the remainder of the army. 

“ The king ordered this quarrel to be decided by single combat ; and the two knights met at Reading, on 
the 8th of April, on an island* near the Abbey, the king being present in person, with many of the nobility 
and other spectators. Montford began the combat with great fury, and Essex, having endured this violent 
attack for some time, at length turning into rage, took upon himself the part of a challenger and not of a de- 
fender. He fell after receiving many wounds; and the king, supposing him slain, at the request of several 
noblemen, his relations, gave permission to the monks to inter the body, commanding that no farther violence 
should be offered to it. The monks took up the vanquished knight, and carried him into the Abbey, where 





* Tradition assigns as the place of this combat a beautiful green island nearly surrounded with willows, in 
the midst of the Thames, to the east of Caversham bridge. A more beautiful spot could not have been de- 
vised for such a combat. It was in sight of the Abbey, and of the remarkable chapel erected in the centre of 
the bridge, of which the foundation still remains, surrounded by a modern house. 
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he revived. When he recovered from his wounds, he was received into the community and assumed the 
habit of the order, his lands being forfeited to the king.” 

Such was the Abbey from its foundation to the Reformation ; succeeding Monarchs augmenting its demes- 
nes and reveaues by magnificent gifts, and confirming by successive charters the privileges, and immunities 
enjoyed by the abbot and monks ; for although the superior had various country houses and parks, and was a 
spiritual peer of the highest rank, there yet appears, from many of the rules which have come down to us, 
one especially, in which no member of the community could absent himself for a night without first obtaining 
permission from every individual monk in the convent, sufficient reason to believe that the internal govern- 
ment of the house was not altogether monarchical, but that it partook somewhat of the mixed form of the 
English consiitution, and that the commons, if we may so term the brethren of the order, had some voice in 
the management of its concerns. 

Little now remains, except the shell of the refectory, and one or two other large detached buildings more 
or less entire, parts of the cloisters, and large rock-like fragments of the grey walls, denuded of the cut free- 
stone by which they were coated, some upright, some leaning against each other, and some pitched violently 
into the earth, as if by a tremendous convulsion of nature. Butin the very absence of artificial ornament, in 
the massiveness and vastness of these remains, there is something singularly impressive and majestic. They 
have about them much of the hoary grandeur, the wild and naked desolation which i . 
And as the paltry modern buildings which disfigured them are gradually disappearing, there is every reason 
40 hope, from the excellent taste of the present proprietor, that as soon as the excavations which have brought 
to light so much that is curious and beautiful shall be eompleted, they may be left to the great artist Nature, 
#0 that we may, in a few years, see our ence-famous Abbey more august and beautiful than it has been at 
any period since the days of its pristine magnificence ; rescued, as far as is now possible, from the din end 
bustle of this work-a-day world, and rising like the stately ruins of Netley, or rather like the tall grey cliffs 
of some sylvan solitude, from the fine elastic turf, a natural carpet, the green elder bush and the young ash 
wee growing amongst the mouldering niches, the ivy and the wall-flower waving from above, and the bright, 
clear river flowing silently along, adorning and reflecting a acene which is at once a picture and a history. 


In the last page or so of this desirable book, there occurs, in the American edition, a rascally misprint, 
which we cannot conceive to have oceurred by accident—if so, the proof reader is undeserving his situation, 
and ought to be sent to stone picking on some mountain side, or clam-gathering in extreme cold westher. In 
recounting the various occurrences connected with the ruin of the stately edifice above mentioned, a certain 
abbot is said to have been quartered between two of hismonks. The Massachusetts printer has thought fit to 
alter the text to “ monkeys.” This outrage is beyond forgiveness. 


‘THE STRANGER IN CHINA: on, THE FAN-QUI'S VISIT TO THE CELESTIA/. EMPIRE, in 1836-7. 
By C. Toogood Downing, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard. 


“This work far exceeds in interest any of the publications relative to China, whether emanating from the 
‘various scribes who accompanied Lord Macartney in his oft-told embassy, or fre the pens of the less fortu- 
nate travellers, who are compelled to describe the wonders of the interior of the Celestial Empire, from the 
scarcely intelligible reports of the natives at the outposts—the ordinances of the “ Brother to the Sun and 
Sister to the Moon,” forbidding the admission of any European into the domesticities of the worshippers of 
Foh. But Dr. Downing has succeeded in reaching the innermost recesses of the penetralia, and, possessing @ 
spirit of observation seldom equalled, and a happy vein of description, he has produced one of the most agree- 
able and pleasant books of information that ii has ever been our lot to peruse. We have absolutely devoured 
the pages of these volumes with an avidity equaling the rapture of the schoolboy upon his first perusal of 
Robinson Crusoe, or the delight of the self-resolved sailor-boy who has met with an odd velume of Cook’s 
Voyages. The vharm of novelty is upon every page—and yet we cannot for an instant doubt the authen- 
ticity of every detail. 

“ Fan-qui” is an appellation applied by the Chinese to all strangers or foreigners visiting their shores ; and 
literally means “ foreign devils, imps, er demons.” The adventurous navigators who traded with the Chinese 
made, from their avarice and brutality, but an unfavorable impreasion—the term Fan-qui was applied in 
veproach, and has become an approved method of cagnition. 

We could readily devote several pages to this excellent book, but the imperative calls of other novelties 
prevent a longer notice. We have marked several highly interesting passages for extraction, but every page 
presents a favorable claim to notice, and we select at random, the following account of the various articles 
af food peculiar to the Chinese. 


It ie very revolting to the feelings of the European upon his first visit to Chine, to observe the natives 
preparing to meke their meals upon those domestic animals which he has alweys been accustomed to look 


aad gratitude. It was thus at the siege of Jerusalem, when the starving mother fed upon 

own murdered child; and a still more appropriate illustration is given, in that true and faithful sketch 
aaeture, Lord Byrun has drawn of the shipwreck of Don Juan, and which is founded upon an actual 

wence, The Chinese of the upper ranks of society are as fastidious and expensive in their food as any 
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in the world, while the lower orders are altogether as filthy. This evidently arises from the great scarcity 
of provisions among so many millions of people, and the necessity, therefore, of sustaining nature by whatever 
ean possibly afford any nourishment. This naturally leads in time to a total loss of discrimination as to the 
quality of food eaten, and an auimal in the market would, therefore, be valued only in propertion to the 
quantity of flesh upon the bones, without any reference to its flavor, or state of preservation. A gentleman, 
in walking through the market at Canton one day, observed that a pheasant and a cat were put up for sale 
at the same price; and you will frequently observe, at ihe same place, dogs, cats, and rats, sold indiscrimi- 
nately, according to their weight. 

The food of the middle classes in China, consists chiefly of the flesh of ducks and swine. These are the 
animals which are usually reared, as it is considered that they do not encroach upon the lands, which ought 
to be cultivated for the use of man alone. Graminivorous animals, such as sheep, oxen, and horses, are very 
rerely to be seen, except in mountainous districts where the plough eannot possibly be used with advantage ; 
80 that the little mutton which is sometimes placed on the tables of the great is procured from Tartary. 

The character of the country, in this respect, seems to be totally altered in the latter ages. In the earlier 
periods of the Chinese monarchy, extensive pasture-grounds surrounded the different capitals for rearing 
flocks of sheep. and the wool was used in the manufacture of those rich cloths, which now come only from 
the northern provinces of Shan see and Shen-see. The cause of the change appears to have been the great 
pressure of the population, which induced the leading men and sages to inculcate the necessity of tilling 
every portion of ground for their support. As the cultivation proceeded, a struggle took place between the 
shepherds and the farmers, in which it appears, after a desperate resistance, the former were driven literally 
off the field, and were ubliged to resort to the mountainous districts in order to pursue their unpopular avo- 
cation. The whole class, since that period, has continued in disrepute, and at the present time is i 
the very lowest and most vile in the country. 

Besides these substantial viands, the grand mandarins attach 2 high importance to certain luxuries, which 
are perhaps valued, as is frequently the case in our part of the world, by the difficulty of obtaining them. 
These dishes are supposed to possess peculiarly nutritious and restorative qualities, and are for the most part 
composed of glutinous substances. Of this nature are the soups made from the nesis of the swallow, the 
hirundo esculenta, and imported in great quantities from the Eastern Islands, under the name of birds’-nests. 
It would appear, that these pretty little animals eat great quantities of a species of gelatinous sea-weed, the 
spheero coccus cartilagineus, and when it is sufficiently sofiened in the stomach, it is returned and used as 
plaster to cement the dirt and feathers of the nests together. 

Afier importation in their rough state, the birds’ nestsare purified in immense manufactories built for the 
purpose, and are then fit for use. The soups are made by boiling them into a jelly with water, and adding 
among other things, a fish called tre-pang, and a great variety of spices end condiments. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among Europeans, as to the palatableness of this singular compound; 
some asserting that it is absolutely nauseous and disgusting, while others who have tasted it, maintain that it 
is very properly ranked among the greatest delicacies which can be brought to table. The Chinese them- 
selves are, howéver, after all, the only proper judges, as the taste in these matters depends so much upon 
habit and preconceived opinion, that those things which we should naturally loathe, and the sight of which 
would turn the stemach, frequently become by these efforts of the mind the sources of the highest gratification. 
There is nothing particularly disgusting, in my apinien, in these elaborated productions, especially when we 
consider the pains which are taken to cleanse them from every kind of impurity, so that they may very fairly 
be ranked with honey and other articles of food which are partly animal and partly vegetable. 

There are other articles of general consumption at the tables of the Chinese grandees, which are brought 
from a considerable distance. Of this kind is the sea-shug or holothurion, estimated in the same manner as 
caviare is in Europe, and which is brought in great quantities from Ceylon and the Mauritius, im addition to 
the coast of New Holland, and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Sharks’ fins are imported from India, 
and are applied to wo purposes; the flesh is builed far soup, while the rough skin is employed as glass-paper 
by the cabinet-makers. In addition to these exotic curiosities, the flesh of wild horses, bears’ paws, aad parts 
of other beasts, are brought in considerable quantities, ready salied, from Tertary, Siam, and Cambodia, and 
are acconnted great delicacies even at the tables of the great. 

Having seen the taste of the higher orders in China, who may be supposed well able to please their fancy 
in the article of diet, we will now observe the bill of fare of the poor, who, impelled by the stimulus of ne- 
cessity to swallow whatever will allay the craving of their hungry stomachs. The lower orders of the Chi- 
nese would appear to be almost omnivorous; and, it is certein, that in the article of animal food, there is 
scarcely any thing which they are seen to refuse. 

la all the towns and villages there are dog-butchers, whose business it is to slaughter and expose for sale 
the carcasses of these intelligent animals. 

The Chinese dog is not mach esteemed in Europe, where there is a great variety to choose from. It is 
nearly of the same kind as those which are brought from Kamischatka, with a sharp face and a thick coat 
of soft and woolly hair. They make very good house dogs, and are used as such in China, as their voices 
are sharp and clear. There are, generally, one or two of them on board each of the junks and all craft of a 
certain magnitude, as they are very convenient animals to take to sea; since they require very little care to 
be taken of them, and they are always ready in case a deticiency of provisions should oblige their masters to 
have them served out fur chow-chow. They feed chiefly upon fish and rice, and on that account alone re- 
quire less provision to be made for them than other animals, as they can be sustained upon the refuse of the 
Chinese sailors, who rarely procure animal food, The buichers in Canton are always obliged to carry a 
stick or some other weapon with them, as the live animals.are apt to attack them in revenge for the murder 
of their relations. The flesh is hung up in the markets iv the same manner as that of the sheep with us, and 
is sold by weight. The young puppies, esteemed a delicacy in the same way as lambs are in Europe, are 
brought for sale in cages or baskets, carried on the ends of a bamboo on the shoulders. These little animals 
ate very pretty, with the wool often of a beautiful white color, and if we could reconcile ourselves to the 
idea of eating their species at all, these would be the firat morsels which we should feel inclined to swallow. 

The young ladies of the Celestial Empire make peis of the handsomer kind of cat, so that they are often 
to be foun in the houses of the rich. The poorer people cannot affard to keep these expensive luxuries,and 
therefore their flesh is @ general article of consumption. When it is well fed, it is considered even superior 
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to that of the dogs, and is to be seen, occasionally, upon the tables of the opulent. A small species of wild 
cat is sometimes caught in the southern provinces, and is brought to market asa great dainty. It is con- 
sidered game, and none but the rich can affurd to eat it. 

Rats and mice are confined almost exclusively to the very poorest people. The former are often seen in 
long rows, skinned and otherwise prepared, and hung up by dozens with asmall piece of wood passed across 
from one hind leg to another. At Whampoa these little animals are eagerly sought after by those in the 
boats, whenever they are caught on board the ships. Their bite seems to be utterly disregarded, as | have 
seen a rat fastened with a string tied tu the hind leg, to the top of one of the covers of a boat, to form the 
plaything of a little boy or girl. Whenever the captive wretch had got to the end of the tether, the little 
urchin has taken it up with the greatest nonchalance by the poll of the neck, and pnt it into ite place again. 

The way of catching the large water-rat is so peculiarly Chinese that it deserves to be mentioned. These 
animals live in holes under the excavated banks of streams, and from thence sally forth into the water. The 
rat-catcher proceeds in the darkness of the night to the spot, and places one of his showy lanterns immediately 
before the hole. When the rat comes out to see what is the matter, he is so astonished and dazzled with the 
light that he becomes motionless, and then the Chinaman is enabled to capture him with ease. 

Almost every kind of wholesome vegetable is eaten by the Chinese, bu: the principal food of this kind is 
rice. In the northern provinces wheat is cultivated to a considerable extent, but the distriets to the south- 
ward are almost universally covered with paddy. This, then, may be considered the staff of life in the East, 
and animal food of whatever kind is but a scarce and expensive luxury to the half famished pauper. 

The liquid portion of the repast does not present so great a variety as the solid. Tea is the national drink, 
and is consumed indiscriminately by the poor and the rich. It is always used, even in the most miserable 
hovel or san-pan, and is served out at every meal with an unsparing hand. The very poorest cluss of persons, 
however, in the most distant of the provinces from those wherein the tea-plant is cultivated, are obliged to 
find a substitute. For this purpose they use the leaves of the fern, which are prepared and sold in the same 
manner as Bohea and Pekoe. The green teas are never usd by the natives, but are prepared expressly for 
foreigners. Other drinks there are, equivalent to our beer and wines, made from fermented rice ; one of them, 
sam shu, has been already described. Opium is used in considerable quantities as an exhilarating agent, es- 


pecially in the southern provinces; and tebacco is smoked almost universally, to produce a calm and tranquil 
state of mind. 


THE MIDDY: or, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES. Two Volumes. Carey and 
Hart. 


The anthor of this amusing work is unknown. “Edward Lascelles” first made his appearance in the pages 
of the Dublin University Magazine. We hail his appearance in his present shape with unequivocal delight ; 
and commend him to the notice of our friends. The major portion of the “ scenes’ take place upon the water, 
and we assure our readers that Captains Marryatt, Chamier, and Glascock, the English triumvirate of na- 
val novelists, might individually and collectively be proud of the production of the work before us — 
“ Selling a Nigger,” an article of considerable interest, that appeared in our September number of the present 
year, was extracted from the Middy before its appearance in this country, and we refer our readers to that 
paper for an evidence of the worth of the volumes—in adJition to the following descziption of “ a ship on fire.” 


I had not, however, proceeded far, when I was again interrupted. On this occasion, as if again suddenly 
startled, Captain Morley sprung hurriedly to his feet. For one instant he remained stationary, in an attitude 
of absorbed attention; his hand a little raised, as if to command silence ; his brows knit, his eyes fixed, and 
his lips slightly separated. At length, impatiently snuffing the air, he rushed eagerly from the cabin. 

I knew Captain Morley to be a man of the very firmest nerve, and greatest promptitude in cases of emer- 
gency. Never taken unawares; always prepared for whatever might happen; he was won't to behold the 
approach of tempest or of battle, how unexpected soever, with the same calm serenity of countenance with 
which he paced the quarter-deck in sunshine and safety. ; 

His conduct on the present occasion, therefore, strack me as the more remarkable. There was a wild 
expression about his face, and a hurried trepidation in his movements, which | had never before witnessed ; 
a mixture of alarm and anxiety for which | was totally at a loss to account. : : 

1 did not, however, remain long to consider the probable causes of his sudden disappearance; but dashing 
down my book, I followed him hastily out of the cabin. ; ’ 

On reaching the main-deck, the first thing that caught my bewildered sight was the captain's coat lying 
in the lee-scuppers; the very coat he had worn two minutes before in the cabin. I snatched it up, and stood 
for a moment lost in a maze of wild conjectures. What could have happened? The uniform coat in such a 
situation, notwithstanding Captain Morley’s known punctiliousness in all matters of etiquette! Was it pos- 
sible that that raised look, and apparently causeless trepidation, could have arisen from any mental t 
the very thought of such an event was dreadful. 

I looked anxiously around in all directions, in search of some source of explanation, nor was I kept long 
in suspense. First I heard an indistinct murmor rising forward from the lower deck; then an inarticulate 
sound ; and at last spoken by twenty voices at once, the awful announcement———Fine! 

At sea, and for the first time, who that bas heard that cry can ever forget it! 1: is still ringing like a 
death-knell in my ears; and though many summers have since passed over my head, the events of that night 
are still as fresh in my memory as if they were the occurrences of yesterday. Many leagues from the nearest 
point of land; our boats insufficient to carry one-fifth of the crew, and at best totally unfit to live for a day 
in those seas, if the weather became at all unpropitious ; we had nothing to look for but death in one or other 
of his most appalling forms! It was a fearful alternative! 
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alarm, men and officers had pressed eagerly forward to ascertain the extent of the evil; and, saving the man 
at the helm, and Mr. Sands, the purser, who was pacing up and down the quarter-deck with a look of deter- 
mined resignation, not an individual was to be seen. 

“ For God's sake, Mr. Sands,” [ cried; “ where's the fire, sir?’ 

“In the boatswain’s store-room, sir. Another hour, and there will not’be a man left to tell the tale.” 

“ The boatswain's store-room!” I repeated, as the thought flashed across my mind that nothing but a thin 
bulkhead divided this room from the powder magazine. “‘The boatswain’s store-room! Then no earthly 
exertion can save us!” 

“Of course not, sir,” replied Sands; and pointing forward, he directed my attention to a thin column of 
white smoke that now began to issue from the fore-hatchway. 

Uncertain what to do, or which way to turn, I stood and gazed upon this harbinger of our destruction, as 
it rose slowly up behind the shelier of the booms; and then, caught by the breeze, was carried away in 
eddies, and dissipated on the face of the waters. The sound of the drum beating to quarters was the first 
thing that roused me; and in obedience to the summons, I hurried instantly to my station below. 

The scene here soon became one of extreme activity. The firemen of the fore-mast guns handed in water 
from the main-deck ports; while those of the after guns cleayed the magazine, and got the gunpowder on 
deck ; where it was stowed abalt the mizen-mast, ready to be thrown overboard, in case the fire should obtain 
the mastery. At the fore hatchway, where he commanded a full view of the main, and a partial one of the 
lower deck, stood our gallant commander, without coat or hat; issuing orders and giving directions. Strang- 
ways took charge of the men beneath, and directed the play of the engines. 

The fire now raged wiih fury; and at every fresh discharge of water, it sent up thick suffocating gusts 
of vapory smoke. The different articles in the store-room ; ropes, canvas, tarpaulings, and so forth; being of a 
very combustible nature, gave additional impetus to the flames; and it became a matter of the utmost import- 
ance that as many of them as possible should be removed. ‘The perilous and arduous duty of removing these 
was undertaken by the boatswain himself With a rope fastened ronnd his waist, and a hatchet in his hand, 
the gailant Parsons made repeated descents on this perilous mission; and was as often dragged out in a state 
of total exhaustion and insensibility. 

I shall never forget the scene that presented itself to me as I stepped forward to the top of the hatch to 
deliver an order from the captain. Within the burning store-room, his figure enveloped in dense smoke, but 
at the same time clearly relieved against the red glare of the flame, stood the gallant Parsons; breaking open 
the luckers with his hatchet, and tearing down stores of ali kinds from the shelves. The heavy stroke of the 
axe, and the crashing of the breaking boards, mixed strangely with the crackling sound of the fire, and the 
hissing of the water. Vigorously for a few minutes, did the noble little fellow wield his uplifted hatchet and 
tear asunder the boards of the lockers. Gradually, however, his stroke became feebler and more feeble ; until 
at length, completely overcome by the scorching heat and suffocating smoke, he reeled, fell, and was dragged 
insensible on deck. 

For two hours did we labor incessantly, but in vain. The fire was gaining so rapidly, that the stream 
of water from the engines very soon lost almost entirely its effect. Asa last resource, therefore, the lower 
deck was scutiled ; and water was brought in buckets, and poured, through the openings, down upon the 
raging element. At first this appeared to produce a good effect, as the strength of the flame was evidently 
subdued ; and in the hope of extinguishing it entirely by one large volume of water, Strangways ordered the 
men to fill all their buckets, and pour their contents at the same moment through the deck. 

This was accordingly done; but, to the astonishment of every one, a fresh flash of fire, accompanied by a 
dense volume of smoke, followed the discharge. The men for an instant stood aghast ; the empty buckets in 
their hands. Strangways seemed uncertain how he was next to proceed; and the captain bent over the 
hatchway above in considerable consternation. 

A slight murmur among the men succeeded this momentary pause. It seemed to refer to getting the boats 
in readiness ; and the practised ear of the captain instantly caught its purport. He started, as if struck by 
lightning. 

“ Send the carpenter here!” he exclaimed, in a voice almost amounting to a scream ; and immediately the 
carpenter was at his side. 

“ Go on deck, sir,” he cried ; “ render every boat unfit for sea! And now, men,” he continued ; “ we shall 
sink or swim together!” 

A single round of hearty cheers followed this declaration ; and in a minute all were again busily occupied. 


Scarcely, however, had the axe been laid to the first boat on the booms, when Strangways called up thé 


hatchway to announce that the fire was nearly extinguished. The last flash of flame and cloud of dense 
smoke had been the expiring struggle of the devouring element, as the great volume of water fell upon some 
vital part. By a litile active exertion, the firemen in a few minutes succeeded in getting it entirely under; 
and very soon nothing remained of the conflagration but the vapory smoke which arose from the smouldering 
embers. 

Such of the stores as were not consumed were now got up on deck; where they were spread ont and ex- 
amined, in case any latent spark might still be lurking among them. All, however, being reported safe, the 
retreat was beat; the starboard watch set; and an universal silence speedily prevailed, which contrasted 
strangely with the previous bustle. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. Siz Volumes. T.T. Ash and H. F. Anners. 


It has been elegantly observed that every new edition of the works of the immortal Shakspeare is a fresh 
evidence of the progress of intellectuality. The bijou instance now before us is one of the most elegant spe- 
cimens of typography ever presented to the public: the volumes are remarkably petite: not exceeding four 
inches in length and two and a half in breadth, yet they contain the whole of the thirty-six plays in the ori- 
ginal text; and a neat likeness of the bard graces the first volume. This miniature edition forms an admirable 
addition to the cabinet of a lady; it is also well suited to occupy a small space in the valise of a traveller ; 
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THE CITY OF THE CZAR: on, A VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURG IN THE WINTER OF 1629-30. By 
Thomas Raikes, Esq. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard. 


" We remember to have read a pertinent answer of a shrewd Yankee, located in one of the new and rapidly 
rising towns in the west, who, when asked the amount of the population in the place of his residence, an- 
swered, « Somewhere about five thousand when I left—but I have been away a month, and now, I dare say, 
it numbers some eight thousand.” Russia is almost as rapidly progressing in importance; the land of the 
Muscovite is assuming a position amongst the nations, which causes the heads of the Holy Alliance to nod 
with apprehension. Within a few years, the Czar has built a vast fleet of war ships, and trained an enor- 
mously large army of well-disciplined warriors, and prepared “the appliances and means to boot” of main- 
taining an extensive war. The eyes of the European potentates are bent upon his motions, and sage politicians 
augur strange doings between the rival powers. Undersuch circumstances, any account of the Russian nation 
must prove acceptable—but it seems rather strange to publish, now, the remarks made eight or nine years 
ago, a lapse of considerable importance in the history of the Muscovite nation, which is daily hastening on its 
onward march. Russia in 1829 is not to be compared with Russia in 1838, any more than the first steam- 
boat that ploughed the waters of the United States is to be rated as a specimen of the craft that now navi- 
gates the broad Atlantic in certain safety. 

Tom Raikes, a weil-known London dandy, and member of various fashionable clubs, has produced an 
agreeable chit-clist sort of book, but it is now considerably behind the age. The lapse of half a dozen years: 
in the history of Russia and America is as important as the passage of half a century in the progression of the 
time-worn lands whose histories tread backwards through the vista of ages—therefore Mr. Raikes’ impres- 
sions are of little avail ; and his descriptions apply to things as they were rather than as they are. 

The style of description is easy, and, therefore pleasant, but there is a slight attempt at book-making 
every now and then, which destroys the general effect. There are too many common-place remarks—too 
many “ road-book” notanda and foreign quotations, to render it a popular work— while its deficiency of mate- 
rial and antiquated date will prevent its being useful asa book of reference. We append a favorable spe- 
cimen. 


A French gentleman, who was formerly employed by his government at Constantinople, and dines fre- 
quently at the house of Dubois, told me the following instance of the manner in which justice is adminis- 
tered at that place, by the cadis or inferior magistrates, when debts are claimed from the natives by foreign- 
ers. lt may give you some idea of Turkish law. 

A manufacturer of Carcassonne arrived at Consiantinople with a lerge investment of cloths, which, by a 
new process, he had rendered peculiarly fit for the Turkish market. An Armenian dealer was highly pleased 
with the quality, and bought the whole assortment, for which he paid the owner by his note of hand, falling 
due at a short term. When the period for payment arrived, the French merchant called upon his debtor with 
the bill, and demanded the setilensent; but great was his surprise, when the other declared he had already 
paid it. “ How can that be trae,” said the indignant Frenchman, “when here is your own note, and | 
should have given it up to you, had it been duly acquitted ? 

“ Your paper is of no consequence,” replied the Armenian; “1 have paid the amount and can produce my 
Witnesses, which is of more importance than your title’ In this dilemma, the unfortunate creditor saw no 
resource Jefi te him but an application to the French ambassador, who, feeling the inefficacy of his own inter- 
vention, recommended the plaintiff to put his case into the hands of one of his interpreters, a man of much 
shrewdness, who had diligently studied the chicanery of Turkish law, and was well aware of the facilities 
which it offered to dishonest debtors in their transactions with a foreigner. The dragoman having prepared 
his measures, counselled the merchant to cite the Armenian before the judge. When all were asserabled in 
court, the Frenchman was asked, what was the ground of his complaint? He answered, the settlement ef 
this bill, which that man pretends to have paid. 

“ What do you reply to this?” said the eadi to the defendant. 

“That I have already paid it.” 

“ And why did you then neglect to retain your signature ?” 

“I did not think it necessary.” 

“ Have you any witnesses ?” 

“ Yes! here they are” 

Two men immediately advanced from the crowd, and bore testimony to the peyment of the note, mention- 
ing certain details to strengthen their evidence, and particularly the hour and the day when it took place. 

“ You see,” said the judge to the Frenchman ; “ this man owes you nothing.” 

The affair seemed to be decided, the discomfiture of the plaintiff was complete, when the interpreter, who 
had hitherto remained silent, thus addressed the judge: “ We allow that this man did actually pay the note 
in the manner and at the time that these worthy persons have asserted ; but they omit to state, or probably 
are not aware, that yielding to the entreaties of this Armenian, who made a merit of his punctuality in the 
first instance, to obtain a longer aceommodation, of which he was in great want, we returned him the money 
afterwards as a private loan, for which he allowed us to retain his note as a security ; and to prove this, 
here are our witnesses.” 

Two other individuals then appeared, who testified broadly to the truth of this last assertion, whieh the 
dishonest Armenian, not being prepared to rebut, he was immediately condemned to satisfy the claim, to the 
great satisfaction of the injured plaintiff. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. No. XLV. November, 1838. Lea and 
Blanchard. 


We cannot do better, in endeavoring to recommend this desirable book to the patronage of every medical 
man in the United States, than copy a portion of the Editor’s Address to his readers and correspondents. 


Our readers will perceive, from the present Number, that several changes, and we trust improvements, 
have been made in this Journal. ‘The most important of these is the introduction of a new depariment—that 
of Monographs. In this department it is intended to insert a series of elaborate articles, of a similar character 
to those in the American Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine and Surgery; the publication of which, it is 
hoped, will lessen the regret generally expressed at the suspension of that work. A select Bibliography will 
in future be appended to each of these articles. 

Among the minor improvements may be mentioned an enlargement of the page, and a more distinct type. 

This Journal originated under the influence of physicians belonging to different states, and most of the 
Medical Schools of the Union, and has been exclusively devoted to the honor and advancement of professional 
reputation and usefulness, unsbackled by sectional, personal or party feelings. The object of its institution 
was to furm a great National Work, one which should conduce to the improvement and elevation of the 
profestion at home, and tend to render it better known and more respected abroad. The complimentary man- 
ner in which this Journal has been everywhere received, and the frequency with which it is quoted by foreign 
writers—the extensive patronage accorded to it—the respectability and number of the contributors to its 
pages, comprising a large portion of the most distinguished men in the various portions of the union, and 
professors in different sehools—above all, the great extension and advancement of medical literature amongst 
us since its commencement, would eeem to justify the conclusion that the objects of the Journal have not been 
wholly uaattained. 

by this belief, and under the guidance of the same catholic and elevated views of duty by 
which he has hitherto been actuated, the editor (the original projector of this Journal) will undeviatingly 
continue the course thus far pursued. With renewed ardor in the cause—the advantage of eleven years 
experience, and the assistance of his numerous, able, and zealous collaborators, he trusts to be able still farther 
to promote the great interests of the profession, and the cause of truth and science. 

The profession throughout the country are invited to sustain the work ; in its suecess all who desire the real 
advancement of medical science, and the elevation of professional character, are deeply interested. 


The number before us abounds with capital papers, far too numerous to notice. Dr. Jackson, of Philadel- 
phia, has another excellent paper on the Diagnosis of Delirium Tremens, worthy the attention of the profession 
in general, and beneficia] to the interest of the community at large. We have seen so many persons unex- 
pectedly attacked by this ferocious complaint—persons whose outward habits of life denied the probability 
of their subjection to such calamity—and we have witnessed so many fatal resulis from the want of firmness 
in their medical advisers, that we earnestly intreat the attention of the faculty to the slatements given in the 
above comprehensive detail. The singular case, lately reported in the public prints, and still more lately 
contradicted, of the discovery of the dental ligament, is here satisfactorily set at rest. We give the account 
verbatim. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LIGAMENTUM DENTIS. 


BY PAUL B. GODDARD, M. D. 


A few months since, an advertisement appeared in the Philadelphia newspapers, stating that a dentist, by 
the name of Humphreys, possessed the power of extracting teeth with very little force or pain, and by a mode 
peculiar to himself. Conceiving that he possessed merely an improved form of forceps, or some similar in- 
strument, it excited but litile attention on my part. But when I was informed, by Mr. Rorer, that another 
dentist, and the original discoverer of the new method, (Dr. Caldwell,) had taken out a very difficult tooth 
for him, without pain, and that the new method consisted in cutting with a penknife something which held 
the tooth in its place, I resolved to scrutinize the matter closely. Accordingly, | sought Dr. Caldwell’s ac- 
quaintance, but found him determin«! to keep his discovery a secret. I then procured a jaw, and making 
a very careful dissection, satisfied myself of the existence of a ligament. This consists of short, strong, liga- 
mentous fibres, existing on one side of the human tooth only, and unites the neck of the tooth to the edge 
of the alveolar process. The fibres arise from the edge of the alveolus between the teeth, and proceeding 
forwards in the case of the molars, and inwards in the case of the incisors, is inserted into the neck of the 
tooth, not quite the sixteenth of an inch from the edge of the enamel. [is size, (and of course, its strength,) 
varies with the class of teeth to which it belongs. In the incisores, it is a narrow, tape like band—in the 
cuspidati and bicuspidati, it is wider, and in the molares, it is as wide as the neck of the tooth and very 
strong. A few of its fibres are blended with the gum in its neighborhood, and thus we may account for its 
occasional laceration when a tooth is extracted. [ts adhesion to the tooth is stronger than to the jaw, and, 
if not cut, it is commonly dragged out with the tooth. Its ligamentous character is very distinct, the fibres 
being white and shining, like tendon. 

After making this dissection, | applied to Dr. Caldwell to remove a large molar, which had given me 
trouble for two or three years, and although my teeth had always yielded with difficulty, he removed the one 
in question with great ease and very little pain. 1 have seen several teeth which were extracted by him, and 
am convinced that he possesses a tact in severing the ligament and removing the tooth which will give him 
pre-eminent success. 
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THE LIFE OF HANNAH MORE, WITH NOTICES OF HER SISTERS. By Henry Thompson, M. A. 
Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


A valuable addition to standard biography. We earnestly adjure some of the infuriated bigots of the day 
to peruse attentively this weil-wriiten life of the Christian dame, whose works have disseminated the purest 
morality in every guise, without recourse to fanatical display. Her novel of “ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” 
ran through ten editions in one year; her dramas have ever been popular in the closet and on the stage ; and 
her various religious and moral essays and poems deserve the celebrity they have attained. 


Many interesting anecdotes and letters are interspersed throughout the biography, and we can assure our 
friends that it is well deserving their approval. 


“In the September number of the Bentley’s Miscellany, the editor seems to have drawn pretty fully on 
dis American resources. He gives his readers, under the head of a Chapter on Gour a chapter 
complete from the Passages of Foreign Travel of our countryman Isaac Appleton Je weit— without of course 
giving any intimation of the source from whence it is drawn, and with the precaution of leaving out two or 
three American allusions and reflections which are to be found in the chapter in Mr. Jeweti’s book. Then 


he has an article under the head of Uncle Sam's peculiarities, which is so very coarse and vulgar. that it 

must have been obtained from the cheapest of the Trollope or Fiddler travellers. The number closes with a 
Wary Called a gM on the Bachanied Moumdadna, the soene of whieh ie leid in ‘Tennessee, ‘Nhe motto is 
credited to a Yankee Rhymer, and the whole article bears the marks of having been quietly transferred hom 
its place in some newspaper or Annual, on this side of the water, to its corner in the Bentley.” 





We have copied this pe from a Boston paper, because it corresponds with a statement made by us 
some few months since, relative to the free and unacknowledged use made in English periodicals of articles 
written in America—and exhibits the critical acumen of our paper Aristarchs, who are unable to discover 
merit in an essay or tale of home manufacture, unless from the pen of an acknowledged and successful writer, 
until the said article has been impudently copied into an English magazine, and puffed ag original. Then, 
the same critics indulge in the usual stereotyped phrases of praise, aud puff the foreign reprint as a marvellous 
affair. We have seen the same number of Bentley's Miscellany quoted above, noticed by several of our 
editors as a choice specimen of English literature. We have also perused various complacent ariicles on 
the popularity of American writers in London, as evinced by the presence of some of their most excellent 
papers in Bentley’s work—but the writer of the paragraph copied above, is the only one who has detected 
the villany of the theft, and the meagreness of original material in this much lauded but insane perivdical. 


Oar book table is covered with valuable works which we are unable to notice at present. In the review 
department of the January number, we hope to be able to discharge our critical arrears in full. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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A NEW SERIES. 


Ke A DESIRABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. -£g 


——»—— 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE: 


AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, 


WILL COMMENCE ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1839. 





Terms—Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. Two large volumes of nearly one thousand pages are 
published every year. 


—_— 


THIS POPULAR WORK WILL, IN FUTURE, BE PRINTED WITH 


ANEW TYPE GAST EXPRESSLY « ~ PURPOSE, 


ON PINE THICK PAPER, 


WELL STITCHED IN A NEAT COVER. 
KrVALUABLE ENGRAVINGS WILL BE FREQUENTLY GIVEN.2y% 





The Gentleman’s Migazine and American Monthly Raview has attained a standing that ensures its con- 
tinuince; and the coumendatory notices of the most respectable portion of the press atiest its merits and 
popularity. Each monthly number contains Seventy-two, extra-sized Octavo pages, and presents MORE 
READING MATTER THAN A VOLUME OF A NOVEL. It is published at liule more than half the 
price of any other Magazine in the United States, yet contains as many 


GRIGINAD oF AP.ERS 


AS ANY OTHER MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


WM. E. BURTON, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, PHILADELPHIA. 








The following distinguished Writers fill the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine with Original Contributions: - 


Professor Ingraham, author of The South West, Lafitte, Burton, ete. 
Captain Marryatt, author of Peter Simple, Japhet, Jacob Faithful, etc. 
Miss Catharine H. Waterman, Philadelphia. ‘+The American Hemans.” 


‘The Hon. R. T. Conrad, Philadelphia. George Walters, Esq., Washington. 
David Hoffman, Baltimore. James F. Otis, Boston and Washington. 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, Philadelphia. 

Leigh Hunt, England. Morton M‘Michael, Philadelphia. 


C. F. Wines, author of Two Fears in the Navy, Letters from Boston, ete. 
Andrew M*Makin and Ezra P. Holden, Editors of Saturday Courier, Philadelphia. 
Charles West Thomson, Philadelphia, Grenville Mellen, New York. 

Douglas Jerrold, author of The Rent rg etc., England. 
J. F. Elder, Editor of the Columbia Spy, Pa. J. Houston Mifflin, Philadelphia. 
James Montgomery, author of Satan, England. 
Joseph C. Neal, author of Charcoal Sketches, Philadelphia. 
The author of An Actors Alloquy. J. Hall Bready, Philadelphia. 
N. C. Brooks, Eddtor of Monthly Museum, Baltimore. 
John Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres, Phila. _E. Pinckney Morton, Bangor, Me. 
Joseph Price, late Editor of New York Mirror. 

William Landor, Philadelphia. T. G. Spear, Philad. L. A. Wilmer, Baltimore. 
Richard Penn Smith, author of The Disowned, Caius Marius, etc. 
Alexander Dimitry, Washington. A. Hurlbut, Pa. Thomas Dunn English, Pa! 
J. Ashbel Green, Phila. John Jones, Baltimore. Philander S. Rutter, A. M., Pa, 
Chailes P. Illsley, Editor of the Portland Transcript, Maine. 

ETO. ETO. ETO. 








* 
The Review of the Gentleman's Magazine, which has elicited praise from all points of the 
literary circle, will continue to present a complete account of the popatar literature of the day, with liberal 
extracts from rare and popular works. Translations from the lighter portions of the French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian authors, ocear in every number. COPIOUS AND ANECDOLAL BIOGRAPHIES OF EMI- 
NINT MEN OF THE DAY, WITH ENGRAVED LIKENESSES, will frequently ornament the pages 


of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Tho Editor respectfully requests attention to the following list of the various popular articles which have 


been published in regular monthly series during the progress of the existing vulumes—most of these papers 
are still continued, besides the general variety of the contents :— 
‘ The Experiences of a Modern Philosopher. 
A Series of Tules entitled Leaves from a Life in London. 
Poets and their a Biographical and Critical Notices. 
Pages from the Diary of «a Philadelphia Lawyer, by an eminent Member of the Bar. 
-House People, by the author of an Actor’s Alloguy. 
Unpublished Portions of the Life vA Vidocg, the celebrated French Minister of Police. 
Mirabilia Exempla, by a Metropolitan 
Extracts from the Journal of a Passenger from. Philadelphia to New Orleans, by 
Professor Ingraham. 
Scissibles from the Blank Book of a ae presenting many rare and valua- 
e details. 
Biographies, in full, of Commodore Stewart, with a Portrait and view of a Sea Fight. 
“ + f y Zingha, the Negro Queen. f ” 


“6 of Boz, Dickens, with a Portrait. 

‘6 of Prince Puckler Muskau, the celebrated German Traveller. 
“6 of Paganini, with a Portrait. 

66 of John Reeve, and other celebrated Theatrical Personages. 
‘6 of Dr. John Faust, the German Sorcerer. 

“6 of the Duchess of St. Albans, formerly Mrs. Coutts. 





The Second and Third Volumes, of nearly one thousand pages, contain 
THE CELEBRATED ANNIVERSARY REGISTER, 


-AND MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY, 
COMPLETE FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


Subscribers, forwarding a Five Dollar bill, may command a year's subscription and the remittance of these 
two volumes, in numbers, by the mail. Or any friend, or weil-wisher, transmitting the names of Five or 
more subscribers, at Three Duilars each, will receive the two volumes fur 1838, containing the Calendar, free 


of expense. 


For the convenience of subscribers, various combinations have been formed, wherein the transmission of 
a Five Dollar bill will save material trouble. 

A Five Dollar bill, of par value, will eommand Two years’ subseription to the Gentleman’s Magazine—or 
two copies for one year, if sent to one direction. 

A Five Dollar bill, of par value, will command one year’s subscription to the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
one year’s subscription to the Lady's Book, published in Philadelphia, by Mr. Godey, at Three Dollars per 
annum. 

A& Five Dollar bill, of par valac, wil! command one year’s subseription to the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
one year’s subseription to any of the popular Weekly Papers published in Philadelphia; and the proprietor 
pledges himself that both periodicals shall be duly forwarded to the given directions. By this means, sub- 
scribers at a distance may save postage and discount, and depend upon the receipt of their chosen works. 

A Ten Dollar bill, at par value, will command two copies of the Gentleman’s Magazine fur two years, 
commencing with the first namber, and ending next July—a series of four volumes to each copy. Clubs of 
Ten and upwards will be allowed the usual agency, if the numbers are sent, free of expense, to one direc 
tion; thus, Ten Subscribers, receiving the work in one monthly parcel, will be charged but Twenty Dollars, 
if the money be sent in advance, and free from postage and discount. 

Single copies of the Gentleman’s Magazine cannot be obtained. A year’s subscription must be paid ; and 
at the terminatioi of the time paid for and agreed upon, the subscriber must intimate his intention of discon- 
tipuance, or pay the ensuing year upen demand. 

Postmasters and other Agents allowed the most liberal commission. 





Editors of Newspapers are requested to oblige us with a few insertions of oor advertisement, and accept 
the Magazine for regular notice; a copy of the papers containing notice or advertisement is requested to be 
sent to the Editor—but a regular exchange is not solicited, as Newspapers seat to Magazines are liable to 


postage. 


SFCHANMGE OF OFFICE.& 


PUBLISHED BY WELLIAM E. BURTON, 
OPPOSITE THE EXCHANGE, DOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA: 
Where all orders and communications, pestage paid, are requested to be directed. 











